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The device shown is the 
IBM Electronic Counter, 
basic unit of IBM 
Electronic Machines 
which compute 
arithmetical problems 
at tremendous speeds, 


A BUSINESSMAN needs a report on his company’s production and 
inventory position, and he has to have it faster than ever before. 


A SCIENTIST, working in the atomic energy field, needs to know 
the exact effect of relativistic mass increases in the slowing down of fast 
electrons. 


AN AIRCRAFT DESIGNER needs to determine the theoretical stresses 
and strains brought about by the use of new-type controls on a jet-powered, 
supersonic plane. 


Today, these intricate requirements and countless others are being met 


at amazingly high speed through the use of IBM Electronic Business 
Machines. 


IBM pioneered in the application of the science of electronics to business 
machines . .. machines which benefit everyone through increasing the 
productivity of industry and science. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 















Announcement 


to you, who operate motors or machines 


and would like to save money... 


THE ACCEPTED METHOD of making high 
quality lubricating oil has been to blend a 
heavy oil, too heavy to be a satisfactory lubri- 
cant, with another oil too light to give satis- 
factory performance. Although the best proc- 
ess known, up to now, the resulting mixture is 
a compromise—and as is usually the case 
with compromises it naturally suffers from 
the adverse effect of both of its component 
parts. 


CITIES SERVICE SCIENTISTS have discovered 
a process which does away with the compro- 
mise and thus produces a lubricating oil 
superior to any on the market. This is done 
by taking a “heart-cut” of the lubricating oil 
fraction in a barrel of crude, retaining the 
advantages of the older methods while 
avoiding their disadvantages. 


THE BRAND NEW SCIENTIFIC PROCESS by 
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which this “heart-cut” is achieved is the un- 
usual feature of our new $42,000,000 lube 
oil plant (at Lake Charles, Louisiana )—the 
newest and largest and most efficient plant 
of its kind in the world. This plant is now 
“on stream” and its products have exceeded 
the highest expectations of the scientists. 


The new “heart-cut” oil is available at Cities 
Service stations—another step forward in 
providing the motorist and those who oper- 
ate machinery of all kinds a lubricant better 
in action and resulting in lower operating 
costs. 


AGAIN, in this progressive oil industry, one 
company through its incessant search for 
new and better ways of doing things, has 
discovered such a way and has been quick 
to provide the facilities to make this new 
product available to the public. 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Progress Report, 1950 


Large new lubricants plant now in operation at 





The Pure Oil Company’s Smiths Bluff Refinery 


Down near Beaumont, Texas, on 70 acres of what 
used to be unusable marshland adjacent to Pure 
Oil’s big Smiths Bluff Refinery, now stands one of 
the world’s newest and most modern lubricants 
plants. This new plant greatly increases Pure Oil’s 
capacity to manufacture highest-quality oils and 
greases for automotive and industrial use. 


Completion of this important project, after five 
years of planning and four years of actual construc- 
tion, is another big step forward in Pure’s program 
of modernization and expansion. It follows closely 


Be sure 


The Pure Oil Company 


the completion of new units at refineries in Toledo 
and Newark, Ohio, and the expansion of producing, 
transportation, terminal, and marketing facilities. 


These improvements required plowing back into 
the business a substantial part of the company’s 
earnings for the past three years. They have been 
paid for without the necessity for outside financing. 


They have made it possible for The Pure Oil 
Company to better its position in an industry in 
which more than 34,000 companies are competing 
to supply the petroleum needs of America. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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IMPACT! 





What a whale of a wallop a 
few facts cam pack — espe- 
cially for investors ! 


Take the kind of story you 
hear all the time .. . the 
“chance-of-a-lifetime” story. 

Some smooth-tongued pro- 
moter paints a picture of the 
company that “can’t miss”. 
Either it’s got oil wells just 
waiting to gush... or it’s sit- 
ting on a gold mine... or it’s 
got a patent that will revolu- 
tionize an industry—maybe! 

Stories like that may seem 
ridiculous. But every year too 
many people believe them— 
lose a lot more money than 
we like to think about. 

Of course, thousands of in- 
vestors do think to check us 
first about such questionable 
ventures. 

And then—what a power- 
ful impact a few facts can 
pack—what a difference they 
make on investment decisions. 

Moral? Ask Merrill Lynch 
for the facts before buying. 
We don’t care whether you’re 
a customer or not, whether you 
can afford to invest much, little 
—or nothing at all. We'll 
be glad to tell you all we can 
about any industry, company, 
or stock. There’s no charge, no. 
obligation. Just remember: 
“Investigate then Invest”. 


Department SE-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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First Effective Weapon 


Against Q Fever, Typhus, and Spotted Fever is 
Aureomycin; it may become best drug of decade 


oehind 


fever is ranging the country at will. 
These are only three reasons why aure- 
omycin is important. An ¢ven greater 
reason is the fact that it attacks rickett- 
~siae at all. Rickettsiae (named for Dr. 
BBs cee sudied them until 





b ev MAY THINK that the germs called 
rickettsiae do not concern you, To 
extent. you are right. The com- 
Pee notéoanse-is typhus, and 
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NEW PLASTIC DISHES 
A BOON TO HOUSEWIVES 


Gay and Colorful Plastic Dinnerware 
Safe for Hubby to Wash 


New York, N. pees ~~ net — AMER 

wince every time your hu: n nsists’| 

ah Aa “can Cyanamid coy, 
PANY 


Here’s the answer—a beautiful new kin 
of dinnerware that is unbelievably resi 
to breaking and chipping. f 
‘ This attractive dinnerware provides all 
features of china and earthenware plus 


-ew advantages. For ———Z. its molded 
---+ it is lighter and eas 
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hile a decided business recov- 

ery in the fourth quarter of last 
year created a spirit of optimism re- 
garding the prospects for the year we 
have just entered, much of this is 
merely wishful thinking. 


Underneath this veneer of op- 
timism there is a note of caution, es- 
pecially on the part of those who are 
inclined to appraise conditions real- 
istically. They envision for 1950 a 
number of problems of serious char- 
acter which could materially change 
the outlook industrially and economi- 
cally. 

As far as the immediate prospect 
is concerned, the upturn in business 
which has already taken place could 
continue well into the first half of 
the year. But after that, what then? 
It is in trying to gauge what could 
happen during the late months of the 
year that we should exercise caution, 
for subsequent events may make it 
necessary for us to readjust our over- 
all economic appraisal. 


Fair Deal Again 


Let us at least take a look at what 
already is in store for the nation. 
Leading the vanguard of uncertain- 
ties is the President’s intention of 





1950--A Problem Year 


Upturn in business could continue well into the 


months ahead. Caution should be exercised in attempt- 


ing to look further ahead. Much will depend on politics 


By Louis Guenther 





pushing his welfare program to a 
definite conclusion. Should he win 
Congressional approval for this, it is 
generally recognized by sound eco- 
nomists and clear-thinking business 
executives that the cost of running 
the Government will be increased by 
many billions of dollars. This in- 
crease in expenditures will have to 
be financed out of the pockets of the 
people since the Government itself 
does not produce revenue. 

Among the major individual pro- 
posals incorporated into the welfare 
program advocated by the Adminis- 
tration is the two-faced Brannan plan 
to maintain high farm prices while 
simultaneously reducing the apparent 
cost of food products to the consum- 
er. The difference between what the 
farmer receives for his products and 
what the Government thinks he ought 
to receive is to be met by a tax- 
financed subsidy. 

This and the many other frills 
which would be a part of the Utopia 
that the President has in mind— 
compulsory health insurance, aid to 
education, more public power, larger 
Social Security and unemployment 
benefits and the like—will cost the 
people an astronomical sum in taxes. 
How Congress will respond to Mr. 
Truman’s renewed fight for his Fair 
Deal is anybody’s guess, yet what it 
does cannot help but influence the 
economic picture. 

Another big question mark about 
the current year stems from the cold 
war with Russia, which remains as a 
constant threat to peace. No doubt it 
will continue to test the strength of 
our nerves as the months go by. 

There is also the problem of the 
Marshall Plan, for to carry on with 
this program requires billions of dol- 
lars from our resources. We have 
been trying to stimulate economic re- 
covery in Europe and to carry on 
until the nations to which we have 
been lending financial assistance are 
once again able to stand on their own 
feet. At that time, theoretically, we 
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could call a halt to the Marshall Plan. 
But the limit beyond which our gen- 
erosity cannot extend is established 
by the cold fact that we can dip only 
so far into our resources without 
threatening our own economic sol- 
vency. Uncle Sam, unlike the Atlas of 
Greek mythology, cannot carry the 
burdens of the world on his shoulders 
and still exist himself. 


Tax Burden 


In view of the tremengous size of 
the Federal budget, it is doubtful that 
there will be any material change in 
taxes. Yet our excessive tax burden 
has already had an adverse effect up- 
on the nation’s progress by drying up 
capital which otherwise could be di- 
rected to the expansion of industry 
and our material wealth. While ex- 
cise taxes may be lightened, the Presi- 
dent has stated that there will have 
to be other tax levies to make up for 
this loss of revenue. 

What Congress eventually will do 
about this situation has given rise 
to some interesting speculation on 
the part of the people. While Con- 
gress would like to revise our tax 
structure on a sound basis, such an 
attempt will require considerable time. 
And in the end, whatever it may wish 
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Manufacturing, farming and the economy as a 
whole will be influenced by what Congress 
does as it settles down to its current tasks 
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Half a Century of 


The American Scene 


In 1900 the United States stood on the threshold of 
its greatest industrial growth. Accomplishments dur- 


ing the 50 years since have exceeded all expectations 


and have made this country the strongest in the world 


| By W. Sheridan Kane 


anuary 1, 1900, was greeted with 

more than the usual New Year's 
fanfare. After all, it was the first 
time any then living person, with few 
exceptions, had crossed from one cen- 
tury into the next—though there was 
the natural argument whether the new 
century wouldn’t really start with 
1901. We were prosperous and con- 
tented, disposed to strut when con- 
sidering the country’s wealth and 
accomplishments and the place it had 
won among the nations of the world. 
Even the politicians were happy. The 
recent acquisition of the Philippines 
and Porto Rico had provided a new 
issue—“Imperialism’’—for use in the 
forthcoming presidential campaign, 
thus making it possible to play down 
the rather time-worn shibboleths of 
“Free Silver” and “Free Trade.” 


Beyond Imagination 


There were the usual forecasts, 
back in 1900, of further growth ahead 
but none of the most imaginative 
prophets foresaw the nation’s rapid 
advance to the forefront as a world 
power whose industrial and military 
might would be the decisive factors 
in two world wars. The United States 
was still definitely a rural nation. The 
population in 1900 was 76 million, of 
which 45.8 million (60 per cent) were 
classified as living in rural areas. Of 
these, 29.9 million, or 39.4 per cent, 
lived on farms, and only 30.2 million 
resided in urban places of 2,500 popu- 
lation or more. The January 1, 1949, 
estimate of the population (147.9 mil- 
lion) showed less than 27.8 million 
persons living on farms—18.8 per 
cent of the total. 

The great advances in farming 
procedures, however, along with the 
mechanization of agriculture, have 
brought farm production to new high 
levels despite the steady drop in the 
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farm population. In 1949 we pro- 
duced almost 3.4 billion bushels of 
corn, against less than 2.7 billion 
bushels in 1900; 1.1 billion bushels of 
wheat against 600,000 bushels in 
1900, and more than 16 million bales 
of cotton against 10.1 million bales in 
1900. 

As an interesting commentary on 
the country’s expansion as measured 
in returns to the farmer, corn av- 
eraged 35 cents per bushel in 1900, 
wheat 62 cents per bushel and cotton 
9.15 cents per pound. Today wheat 
sells at $2.50 and corn at $1.60 per 
bushel; cotton at 32 cents a pound. 
Figures on 1900 farm income are not 
available, but in 1910, the earliest 
year reported, gross income was $7.4 
billion; 1949 gross farm income is 
estimated at $32 billion. 

There were automobiles on the 
road in 1900—about 8,000 of them, 
including buses and taxis. Produc- 
tion in 1900 amounted to 4,000 cars, 
valued at $4.9 million. But the coun- 
try was still skeptical and it was the 
height of something or other to urge 
the occasional motorist to “Get a 
horse !” 

But in 1901, R. E. Olds, fol- 
lowed later by Henry Ford, pioneered 
mass production and the assembly 
line. In 1908 Ford turned out a car 


for $825, and started the horse on his 
way to a place among the vanishing 
Americans where, from present indi- 
cations, Dobbin shortly will be joined 
by the steam locomotive which is fast 
giving way to the oil-fueled diesel- 
powered engine. 

It was beyond the wildest dreams 
of the citizen of 1900 that within a 
half century the “horseless carriage” 
industry, which then had less than 
3,000 employes, would employ some 
800,000 workers, turn out more than 
six million passenger cars and trucks 
in one year (1949), and do an annual 
business in excess of $16 billion a year 
(sales in the first ten months of 1949 
totaled $14.1 billion). 

But if none foresaw the growth of 
America’s existing industries, how- 
ever small or large, one would have 
been considered whimsical or worse to 
have forecast the development, as 
major industries, of the manufacture 
of “flying machines,” radio and tele- 
vision. Such things belonged in the 
realm of Jules Verne whose “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” 
was regarded as the ultimate in fic- 
tional fantasy. Nor was it believed 
probable that millions of dollars 
would be invested in industries em- 
ploying many thousands of workers 
engaged in turning out electrically 
operated refrigerators, ranges, dish- 
washers, vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machines, as well as automatic 
gas and oil heating systems, and that 
such items would become essential 
home equipment. 


Electric Power 


As for atomic energy, the term had 
not even been heard in 1900. Atten- 
tion then was centering on the rapid 
growth of the electric power industry. 
Production of energy in 1900 totaled 
the equivalent of 7,900 trillion British 
thermal units—the preliminary esti- 
mate of 1949 output is 35,000 trillion 
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“A Day’s Work” 


At the SEC 


How the Securities and Exchange Commission works with 


corporations, brokers, stock exchanges and others in 
administering the laws designed to protect investors 


By Harry A. McDonald, 


Chairman 
Securities and Exchange Commission 


as Enterprises, Inc., adequately 

described the effects of a pen- 
sion plan in registering stocks for 
public sale? k 

Did the successive purchases at 
rising prices and the quick sale by 
Glumpsberry’s medium rails trader 
amount to a manipulation ? 

What is a “reasonable” mark-up 
for a dealer over current quotations 
in an over-the-counter stock? 

Is the proposed payment of $12.40 
per share in cash plus 1-1/10 shares 
of the new preferred with an option 
to convert to common fair to the 
second preference shareholders of 
Continental Super Hydro? 

Should Mudlake Utilities, Inc.’s 
forthcoming issue of common stock 
be exempted from competitive bid- 
ding? 

How far can a dealer in open-end 
investment shares go in advertising 
a “dividend-a-month”’ plan? 

Should the director who bought up 
preferred stock of his company with- 
out disclosing a proposed resumption 
of dividends be prosecuted ? 

This is a small smattering of the 
kind of question that gets thrown at 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission every day and all day. The 
answers must often be as technical 
as the questions, and they rarely make 
headlines. But they add up to one 
of the strongest defenses we have to 
the system of free enterprise. For 
the laws administered by. the SEC 
are designed to protect the individual 
investor—the capitalist who has put 
his funds into the stewardship of 
others and without whom the corpo- 
tate form of business would mean the 
corporate state. 

Big business and large financial in- 
stitutions are commonplace to us. As 
long as they have existed side by side 
with private investment by individu- 
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with an 


als, 
mechanism that fully serves its func- 
tion of channeling individual savings 
into production, they have been con- 


investment banking 


sistent with free enterprise. That 
would cease to be so if, morally and 
financially, enterprise were to become 
divorced from the individual investor. 


Investment Habits 


Those who are in the business of 
selling investments know how hard it 
is to develop the investment habit 
among individuals and how easy it 
is for individuals to lose that habit. 
Unfamiliarity with securities mar- 
kets, distrust of professionals whose 
activities make up those markets, fear 
of loss through the actions of irre- 
sponsible and unresponsive manage- 
ments, all are important deterrents to 
direct investment. 

It is here that the SEC steps in. 
The major form of regulation ad- 
ministered by the Commission is 
based on the simple idea that invest- 
ment is engendered by confidence and 
that information and freedom from 
fear of fraud, manipulation, and irre- 
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sponsible and unresponsive manage- 
ment in turn engender confidence. 

Investors who benefit from the 
activities of the Commission under 
laws which provide them (directly or 
through advisers) with basic infor- 
mation about investments, give them 
an opportunity to exercise corporate 
voting power intelligently, afford 
them trading markets free from old- 
fashioned rigs and pools, tend to ac- 
cept these benefits as a matter of 
course. No matter how frequently 
the Commission demonstrates that it 
can administer these laws to protect 
the investor without ham-stringing 
management, some businessmen per- 
sist in thinking of the SEC in terms 
of the last squabble they have had 
with it over a regulatory question. 

But day by day and in small steps, 
each of which may merit only passing 
notice by the American public, the 
Commission has achieved results 
which are of stupendous magnitude 
when viewed as a whole. 

Since its creation the Commission 
has without interference with legiti- 
mate financing processed over $48 
billions of publicly offered securities 
through the information requirements 
—for the first time in American his- 
tory providing the machinery for get- 
ting information on offerings to deal- 
ers and their customers. In the Com- 
mission’s 1949 fiscal year $5.3 billions 
of securities were registered for pub- 
lic offering. 

Many securities dealers hold cus- 
tomers’ free cash and _ securities. 
Their financial condition is important 
to these and other customers. Over 
4,000 dealers report their financial 
condition to the Commission annually 
and these reports are inspected for 
conformity with Commission rules on 
aggregate indebtedness and other 
practices. 

The ticker tapes run through the 
Commission. Unusual activity is 
watched ; and every year hundreds of 
flying quizzes are made to ascertain 
whether prices have been rigged. 

One of the accomplishments of the 
Commission particularly susceptible 
to measurement is its progress in the 
geographical integration and cor- 
porate stream-lining of public utility 
holding company systems. The Hold- 
ing Company Act, characterized in its 
early days as the “death sentence” of 
the utility industry, gave the Commis- 
sion the gargantuan task of bringing 
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Radio Advertising Sales —Stock Price Index~ 










Year Radio Sets Produced TV Sets Produced (Thousands) High Low 
1965......5 N.A. N.A. $190.752 215.6—140.3 
ELECTRONICS 1946..... 16,000,000 6,476 193,008 221.3—109.6 
rer 20,000,000 178,571 190,932 129.3— 97.4 
1948..... 16,500,000 975,000 198,996 170.7—104.5 
1949.... E10,000,000 E2,750,000 c125,028 163.9—115 
















Prices Rec’d Subsidies 
Cash Farm Income By Farmers Paid Farmers --Stock Price Index 
: Year (000) (1909-14 = 100) Parity Ratio (Millions) High 

A R M E tg $22,289 202 117 $769 148.1—115.7 
F M IMPLE NTS ee 25,636 233 121 772 160.5—107.3 
1997 «2.5 30,328 278 120 314 141.7—113.0 

1948 ...:.:... 30,802 287 115 257 151.2—120.7 

1089 6 sc 222,344 251 103 g165 133.8—106.0 










-————————Consumption—————___, Personal Consumption 








~ (Pounds Per Capita) Expenditures For All Foods -—Stock Price Index~ 
Year Vegetables Fruits (Millions) High 
FOOD 1945..... 42.90 14.30 $35,229 149.4—110.3 
1946..... 46.60 21.80 42,344 163.0—130.8 
4987 5,55 40.00 18.20 48,962 142.4—120.6 
1948..... 36.50 17.70 52,935 130.4—113.4 
1949..... E36.40 E19.50 E52,000 141.3—115.4 





—_ 





a—Quarter ended June 30. b—Through June. 
i—Twelve months ended September 30. 
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c—Through August. 


f—Through September. 
j—Through November 15. 


_ 3 g—Through October. 
y—Civilian and transport 


h—Through November. 
only ; 


military not reported for these years. 
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For Leading Industries 





AIRCRAFT—Following a period of 
unsatisfactory operations, this industry 
in 1949 returned to a profitable basis, 
with earnings of 15 major companies 
approximating $40 million vs. $16 mil- 
lion in 1948 and a loss of some $30 mil- 
lion in 1947. Military production 
showed a sizable increase and further 


improvement will be apparent in 1950. 
Also, production of transport planes this 
year should compare favorably with the 
1949 total. The personal plane market 
has deteriorated, with 1949 shipments 
about 50 per cent under the 1948 level. 
However, contraction in this division 
should be near the end. If Government 


aid is obtained through subsidies, Amer- 
ican manufacturers may finally contend 
with Great Britain and Canada for lead- 
ership in the commercial jet field, a 
project into which they were reluctant 
to plunge previously because of having 
sustained heavy losses on practically all 
postwar commercial production. 





AIR TRANSPORT — Record attain- 
ments in passenger, mail and freight 
revenues resulted in_ estimated net 
operating income of $25 million for 16 
airlines last year, compared with $2.1 
million in 1948. Indications for 1950 
point to a continuation of this prosper- 
ous trend although there are factors 


which might have an offsetting influ- 
ence, including poor weather conditions, 
accident rate, taxes and retroactive mail- 
pay decisions. The companies will con- 
tinue their efforts to reduce unit costs, 
modernize equipment, speed up sched- 
ules and increase the number of seats 
available. Also, further development 


of the air-coach service at lower fares 
which was introduced early last year 
when the volume of air-travel was at 
low ebb, is planned. Confined at the out- 
set to a few lines with a low load fac- 
tor, it was rapidly adopted by others. 
Expansion of the air-cargo division of 
the business will continue. 





AUTOMOBILES—The automotive in- 
dustry established a new production 
record in 1949, 14 per cent above the 
previous high set in 1929. While a 15 
to 20 per cent decline in passenger car 
output in 1950 would not be unexpected, 
the result still would be one of the best 


years in the industry’s history. With 
the average age of passenger cars in 
use now about 8.4 years compared with 
5.5 years in prewar 1941, replacement of 
over-age cars will influence demand for 
some time to come. The tendency of 
car buyers to “trade down” to lower- 


priced models, apparent in 1949, is ex- 
pected to continue but liberal credit 
terms and introduction of new models 
are counted on to attract customers. 
One or more companies may offer 
lightweight cars during the current year 
and this would intensify competition. 





BUILDING—The value of new con- 
struction in 1949 set a new record and 
indications are that 1950 performance 
will approximate that of last year. 
Dwelling unit starts of about 1 million 
in 1949 shattered a 25-year record and 
although starts in 1950 may drop to 
about 900,000 units it will still be a good 


building year. In terms of dollar values, 
public housing is expected to be up 82 
per cent, hospital and institutional build- 
ing 28 per cent while privately-financed 
housing will drop about seven per cent. 
Commercial and industrial building is 
expected to show moderate improvement. 
Public works projects will continue to 


show steady gains. Building costs de- 
clined substantially around mid-1949 and 
while some building material prices 
have firmed in recent weeks, housing in 
1950 will be built well below 1949's 
costs. There will be a substantial mar- 
ket for building materials in 1950. 





CHEMICALS—Research expenditures 
by chemical manufacturers continued to 
climb in 1949 and new products augur 
well for continued sales expansion. The 
new antibiotics, plastics (polystyrene 
and polyethylene), and fibres have wid- 
ened selling markets, and since older 


line chemicals are basic to other indus- 
tries—glass, steel, metal,. paper—manu- 
facturers should benefit from the gen- 
erally favorable business outlook. For 
the first time since the war imports 
will offer effective competition in 1950 
but with completion of expansion pro- 


grams, greater concentration will be 
placed on cost control and more effec- 
tive selling methods. The coal and 
steel strikes have resulted in a shortage 
of coal-tar chemicals which may last 
until well into 1950. Fertilizer should 
have another comparatively good year. 





COPPER—Metal fabricators in the 
early part of last year over-bought, and 
inventories stood at a high level at a 
time when a business recession was ex- 
pected, with the result that copper prices 
in less than three months dropped from 
23% cents to 16 cents a pound, closing 
the year at 19% cents. Deliveries to 


consumers dropped to an ll-year low 
in May, but recovered sharply in the 
late months of the year with the ap- 
pearance of heavy buying sparked by 
the replacement of inventories and the 
boom in construction. Mine earnings 
and fabricator profits were sharply re- 
duced as a consequence. But the copper 


“industry seems now to have completed 


its postwar readjustment. While the 
price of the metal is not likely to re- 
attain its peak of last year, prevailing 
quotations are high enough to assure 
reasonably satisfactory earnings based 
on the volume of demand in prospect 
for the months ahead. 





ELECTRONICS—Last year the radio- 
television industry established new peak 
levels in terms of production and sales; 
only during wartime was the rate of 

production higher. Estimates covering 
1950 sales are for further gains, and the 
industry is gearing for production vol- 


ume close to four million television re- 
ceivers (compared with estimated sales 
of 2.5 million in 1949) assuming that no 
sweeping changes in methods will re- 
sult from the inquiry being held by the 
Federal Communications Commission on 
ultra-high frequency and color television 


systems. Lifting of the ban on new 
stations would open up new sales areas 
in territories not now within range of 
telecasts. Although now occupying a 
secondary position, radio set sales will 
continue to add substantially to retailers’ 
income. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 
farmers’ cash income will decline about 
10 per cent this year, to $25 billion. This 
forecast takes into account the expected 
leveling off in demand for farm prod- 
ucts, lower livestock prices and the 
effects of production controls. On the 


other hand, high industrial wage rates 
and material costs will tend to prevent 
farmers’ costs from showing any ap- 
preciable decline, so that farm net in- 
come may fall as much as 15 per cent. 
Any decline would occur from an his- 
torically high income level and would 
be limited by Government price sup- 


port operations and by a formula for 
computing parity prices on a more fav- 
orable basis to the farmer. Thus, while 
farm implement makers may experience 
some leveling off in volume during 1950, 
continuation of the trend toward greater 
farm mechanization indicates a good 
year for the industry as a whole. 





FOOD—Consumption of food last year 
was at a high level with the slight de- 
cline in dollar volume attributed to 
lower prices. The meat packing in- 
dustry appears now to be particularly 
well situated since abundant grain as- 
Sures a plentiful supply of meat, and 
consumption during 1950 is expected to 





increase. Milk production is high and 
consumption should remain around last 
year’s levels. Supplies of canned fruits, 
fish, and vegetables are heavy and there 
may be some further price shading in 
early 1950 since food distributors are 
still buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Lower prices have stimulated demand 


for packaged foods and sales should be 
well maintained. Distillers look for a 
high consumption of spirits in 1950 but 
competition will continue to be keen. 
Soft drink makers will find competition 
stiff in 1950, but the brewers anticipate 
further gains. 
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E~—Estimated. N.A.—Not available. Note: statistics are based upon Standard & Poor’s Corporation, and industry reports. 
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Index of Diesel Engine Stock Price Index 
Machine Tool Shipments Machinery Production Production (1939-35 = 100) 
MACHINERY eae ; save (1935-39 ig ae ) aay 7 
eae 07. ts J— 99, 
1946..... 325.4 240 9,500 154.6—107.8 
1947..... 300.1 276 13,000 123.1— 99.4 
1948..... 285.0 277 15,500 134.0—103.4 
1949..... E248.0 2236 E13,000 120.0— 97.3 
’ : mn — Gasoline 
chasteetando of oer Creda Boies (Cents Per Gallon) 7-Stock Price Index. 
Year Crude Gasoline (Per Bbl.) Ex-Tax Tax High Low 
PETROLEUM 1945..... 1,713,655 774,460 1.17 14.48 6.02 142.0—117.9 
1986... 1,733,939 748,411 1.36 14.69 6.08 169.8—133.2 
1947..... 1,856,987 814,841 1.90 16.93 6.18 169.1—134.4 
oe 016,282 895,913 2.57 19.54 6.34 202.1—147.6 
Sn E1,846,000 £715,358 h2.57 20.33 6.64 179.1—148.4 
Steam Locomotives Diesel & Elec. Freight Car Stock Price Index 
RAILRO EQUIP NT oe Installed eat Installed Deliveries ne cae 
AD ME Gcicc. 109 34 43,864 1—106.4 
ae er 83 480 41,955 153.5—105.5 
_, 72 771 68,522 127.5—103.1 
1948..... 90 1,397 112,634 117.3— 85.7 
1949..... h80 h1,236 92,562 90.6— 74.8 
Carloadings Gross Revenues Net Income eStock Price Index 
Year (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) High Low 
RAILROADS ig eee 41.9 $8,902.2 $450.4 158.5—116.1 
1986 © sce 41.3 7,627.7 287.1 168.8—104.0 
1947..... 44.5 8,684.9 478.9 122.8— 92.3 
1948..... 42.7 9,671.6 700.0 129.5— 92.6 
1949 .. ..-. E36.0 E8,600.0 E375.0 107.5— 87.0 
. Sales . Disposable 
Total Retail Sales Dept.Stores Chains & Mail Order Income Stock Price Index- 
Year (In Billions of $) (1935-39)=100) (Billions) (Billions) High Low 
RETAIL TRADE 1945..... 75.8 207 $16.3 $151.1 161.4—111.6 
1946..... 100.3 264 21.1 158.1 208.4—150.5 
an OR 118.9 286 25.3 172.0 164.2—137.0 
1948..... 130.0 302 27.9 190.8 164.7—133.9 
1949..... 2106.8 2260 221.8 £193.5 171.5—143.2 
Ingot Production Steel Shipments Finished Steel Prices eStock Price Index-, 
Year (Thous. of Net Tons) (Thous. of Net Tons) (Cents Per Lb.) High Low 
STEEL 1945... 79,702 56,602 2.449 134.5— 95.9 
1946..... 66,603 48,776 2.686 159.5—118.9 
LU: Ae 84,894 63,057 3.014 138.3—110.9 
1948>-. =: 88,640 65,973 3.434 153.6—120.6 
1949..... E77,600 249,214 E3.713 135.4—104.6 















—Consumption or Deliveries 
(In Million Pounds) 














Year Cotton Apparel Wool 
TEXTILES 1945..... 4,510.8 589.2 
ee 4,803.6 620.4 
|. Vee 4,688 536.4 
1948..... 4,447.2 496.8 
nae 3,114.8 £252.5 











‘\ 


Rayon Yarn 


768.0 
841.2 
951.6 





--Stock Price Index- 
High Low 
246.6—150.8 
312.0—206.1 
236.2—190.1 
272.1—199.6 
243.3—191.0 











Orig. Equipment 





























Replacement Shipments Shipments 
Year (Thousands) (Thousands) 
TIRES 166... 6x 36,478 5,984 
eo, eee 65,490 15,310 
a ee 62,871 25,056 
1948..... 49,126 26,840 











37,165 227,666 





Shipments 
(Thousands) 


42,967 
82,312 
91,183 
77,775 
66,071 





Stock Price Index- 


High Low 
261.5—203.2 
307.4—207.1 
237.8—167.8 
195.7—112.1 
190.0—157.0 












———— Production —-————_—_, 


(In Billions) 












































Year Cigarettes Cigars 
TOBACCO 1945..... 332.1 4.9 
ee 352.5 5.9 
ae 370.1 5.6 
1948..... 387.1 5.8 
ape 392.0 5.6 








Wholesale 
Cigarette Prices 
(Per Thousand) 


$6.01 
6.24 
6.51 
6.66 
6.86 





7-Stock Price Index 


High Low 
100.3— 75.6 
105.1— 82.8 
93.6— 76.0 
83.1— 74.9 
91.9— 77.8 















































KWH Output Gross Revenues) Net Earnings --Stock Price Index~ 
Year (In Billions) (Millions) (Millions) High Low 
UTILITIES 1945..... 222 $3,012 $545 124.9— 98.6 
1946'.. .%. 223 3,127 651 132.6—107.1 
1947..... 255 3,480 656 117.4— 94.9 
1948 22. *. 282 3,900 670 102.4— 91.8 
'939---~ 289 E4,150 E775 104.3— 92.3 
Note: Please turn to pages 8 and 9 for footnotes. te 
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MACHINERY—Machine tool builders 
face 1950 with mixed prospects. Cur- 
rency devaluation abroad has made the 
industry more vulnerable to foreign 
competition, and dollar shortages will 
continue to handicap overseas sales. 
However, a large proportion of machine 


tools now in use in the United States 
are obsolete, indicating a sizable re- 
placement market. Greater sales effort 
will be put forth to capitalize on de- 
mand from manufacturers for cost-cut- 
ting devices. It is also hoped that grow- 
ing emphasis on automatic transmissions 





and high compression engines will result 
in further orders from the auto industry. 
A pick-up in orders toward the end of 
1949 has encouraged hope that the un- 
interrupted downtrend in yearly volume 
experienced by the machine tool in- 
dustry since 1943 will be reversed. 





PETROLEUM—For the first time in 
recent years production of crude petro- 
leum in the United States in 1949 was 
sharply down. This situation resulted 
from cut- backs ordered by regulatory 
authorities in order to bring production 
into line with demand. In spite of an 
abnormally warm winter along the At- 


lantic seaboard, domestic demand for 
oil products showed a small improve- 
ment over 1948. However, the decline 
in exports reduced the over-all demand 
slightly below the 1948 figure. Demand 
for gasoline, up about five per cent last 
year, should improve again next year. 
Domestic consumption of all oil products 


in 1950 is expected to increase between 
three and four per cent, contingent on 
weather conditions on the Atlantic sea- 
board this winter. However, imports of 
crude oil and products may increase 
some 25 per cent this year unless some 
restrictions are imposed under hoped-for 
action by Congress. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT — Freight 
car deliveries in 1949 were the high- 
est since 1925 except for 1948, but a 
sharp decline in new orders left car 
manufacturers with severely depleted 
backlogs at the year-end. Only 12,036 
cars were on order last January 1 com- 


~ 


pared with 103,896 a year earlier; more- 
over, only about 30 per cent of current 
orders will be filled by the private car 
builders. Reports that major railroad 
systems are planning to order a substan- 
tial number of new cars have buoyed 
hopes of the car builders. But extensive 


repairs to existing freight car fleets by 
the railroads may limit business actually 
placed, and estimates furnished by the 
carriers themselves indicate a 48 per cent 
cut in equipment expenditures in the first 
quarter of 1950 compared with the open- 
ing period of 1949. 





RAILROADS—Better cost control and 
good general business prospects war- 
rant the conclusion that freight traffic in 
1950 will exceed that of 1949 and that 
earnings improvement will be witnessed. 
Carloadings last year were affected by 
strikes and production restrictions in 


coal, but coal production on the current 
three-day week basis is proportionately 
larger than existed when the mines 
operated five days. Passenger traffic, 
off 15 per cent from 1948, was larger 
than in any of the 15 years prior to 
1942, and the postwar decline may be 


leveling off. Extensive dieselization 
has provided large savings, and the im- 
pact of the 40-hour week for non-operat- 
ing employes was less severe than pre- 
viously predicted. Diversion to trucks 
will bring about further selective rate 
reductions. 





RETAIL TRADE—Dollar volume of 
retail trade in 1949 was not far from 
year-earlier levels, department store 
sales, for instance, showing a decline of 
only five per cent for the year. But 
store operating costs rose sharply, with 
the result that earnings were reduced 40 
to 60 per cent below 1948 performance. 


Sales volume for the current year should 
be quite satisfactory, with indications 
pointing to an approximation of the 
1949 total, or perhaps even some in- 
crease over last year’s figures. Rising 
wage scales have been among the prin- 
cipal contributors to increased costs, 
but the raises that have been secured 


by the other segments of the working 
population have been perhaps the most 
important reason for the sustained high 
level of retail sales. Operating costs 
are not likely to rise greatly this year 
—in fact, some organizations will find 
new ways to effect economies and there- 
by widen profit margins. 





STEEL—Ingot production in 1949 fell 
about 12 per cent under the 1948 peak 
of 88.6 million net tons, reflecting a 
slump in demand which occurred in the 
second quarter of last year and the 42- 
day strike which halted production in 
October and part of November. Re- 


building of inventories by steel con- 
sumers will be a strong supporting fac- 
tor to volume in early 1950; thereafter, 
production will be governed by the re- 
quirements of the major steel consum- 
ers, and 1950 output should compare 
favorably with the 1949 level of produc- 


tion. The price increases in December 
were intended to help offset recent pen- 
sion concessions, higher freight rates 
and other costs. Continuance of the in- 
dustry’s expansion program will result 
in a net increase of about 500,000 tons 
of ingot capacity by the end of 1950. 





TEXTILES—tTrade conditions for cot- 
ton textiles have taken a turn for the 
better since mid-1949. Earlier produc- 
tion curtailments reduced inventories 
sharply and prices have firmed. Mills 
are booked solid for the first quarter 
and substantial business is indicated for 
the June quarter. The picture for the 


second half of the year has yet to un- 
fold. Export markets are shrinking and 
competition from Japanese mills is 
mounting. Profits of the woolen com- 
panies were hardest hit last year as 
foreign wool prices remained at post- 
war highs while finished goods prices 
dropped. Here, too, the first half out- 


look is promising since a favorable turn 
has developed for wearing apparel al- 
though synthetics are giving wool in- 
creasing competition. The readjustment 
in the rayon trade was quite short and 
recovery has been rapid. Business 
should be well maintained for the first 
half of 1950 at least. 





TIRES—The rubber industry antici- 
pates an increase of about five per cent 
in 1950 sales of replacement tires, re- 
flecting the record number of passenger 
cars and trucks on the road. A gain 
in this division would help offset the 
expected decline in sales of original 
equipment tires to the automobile manu- 


facturers. The two 3% per cent price 
increases on replacement tires put into 
effect in the closing months of 1949 are 
being followed by four to five per cent 
boosts in the original equipment mar- 
ket; these adjustments will help im- 
prove tire makers’ profit margins which 
were sharply reduced last year. 


Mechanical rubber business has re- 
turned to a seasonal pattern and activ- 
ity in this division of the industry will 
correlate fairly closely with over-all 
industrial production, while continued 
growth in plastic and chemical lines is 
probable. A moderate decline in over-all 
rubber consumption seems likely. 





TOBACCO — Cigarette output estab- 
lished a new peak in 1949, but the year- 
to-year gain came to only two per cent 
compared with gains of five per cent in 
each of the two preceding years. The 
business letdown early in 1949 and indus- 
trial strikes contributed to more moder- 
ate buying by some sections of the public. 


Smaller manufacturers scored the best 
sales gains although earnings of all the 
leaders improved. Production in 1950 
is expected to approximate that of last 
year since population increases will sus- 
tain demand. Good earnings are in 
prospect since prices for flue-cured and 
burley tobaccos have averaged some- 


what lower. Cigar consumption 
dropped last year but increasing em- 
phasis on the production of lower-priced 
cigars should prevent a sharp contrac- 
tion in consumption in 1950. No 
change is expected in the characteris- 
tically stable demand for snuff or in 
earnings of snuff manufacturers. 





UTILITIES—Substantial progress was 
demonstrated by the electric light and 
power industry in 1949, Electricity pro- 
duction and sales were at new records; 
and an all-time high point was estab- 
lished by installed generating facilities, 
increasing by 100 per cent the reserve 


margins of generating capacity. De- 
spite high costs of building, wages and 
fuel, earnings showed good improve- 


ment. The outlook for 1950 is favor- 
able. Industrial power sales should 
expand while commercial demand 


should be well sustained. The new and 


more efficient equipment should bol- 
ster operating margins. Natural gas 
companies should benefit from an ex- 
panding demand and increased pipe line 
capacity, but manufactured gas units 
face further rises in costs together witb 
markets that are narrowing. 
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Lake Shore Mines’ gold mill 
One of Canada's Greatest Resources Is Gold 


‘The Dominion 





Canadian Metal Mining Association 


Business Picture 
By Monty Berger* 


A? one financial reviewer has al- 
ready put it, 1949 was an 
“extraordinarily good year indeed” 
for Canadian business. Canada was 
spared, or withstood, the fall-off in 
business that occurred south of its 
border during the year; in fact, most 
categories of business hit new-record 
or almost-record gains in volume. 


*Mr. Berger is president of the Quebec Chap- 
ter of the Canadian Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the International Council of 
Industrial Editors. He is also editor of publica- 
tions for Canadian Industries Limited (the “du 
Pont” of the Dominion). 


Canadian business leaders looked to 
1950 with cautious optimism—and it 
is fair to accent the word “optimism.” 

The year just past in Canada, as 
each year in this postwar period, has 
been fraught with critical decisions 
and situations. Major worry during 
the year—and being carried into 1950 
—was the maintenance of export 
trade, which fell off some $178 million 
from the peak of more than three bil- 
lion dollars in 1948. Trading prob- 
lems with the United Kingdom and 


other dollar-short areas remained un- 


solved so that, although wheat ex- 


ports, for example, soared to 203 
million bushels, prospects of contin- 


ued markets for 1950 remained uncer- 
tain. 


Not many years ago, such a situa- 
tion might have been virtually cata- 
clysmic for the country’s economy, 
but the fact that responsible govern- 
ment officials and business men are 
not too disturbed today may indicate 
an interesting transition in the Ca- 
nadian economy. 


Three questions pinpoint this tran- 
sitional stage: (1) Is Canada still 
fundamentally a primary producer or 
is it gaining importance as a manu- 
facturing nation? (2) Is Canada still 
dependent on export trade for pros- 
perity or can it get along by consum- 
ing the major proportion of its 
products internally? (3) Because of 
Canada’s proximity to the United 
States and its dependence on the 
United States for many goods and 
services, must Canada mirror U. S. 
business conditions? 

At the year’s end these were live 
and pertinent questions. 

Trade Minister C. D. Howe had 
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The firm of Brewis & White is a promotion house and was founded 
on a belief in the continuing supremacy of gold. Through a bewil- 
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the answer to one of the questions: 
“In real terms,” he said, “the 1949 
gross national product of about $16 
billion will be two or three per cent 
higher than in 1948. Part of this 
increase has been due to the sus- 
tained strength of domestic as op- 
posed to foreign demand.” 

In looking further for answers to 
the questions, there are mixed factors 
to record. The Canadian economy 
has been definitely growing up, for 
one thing. It is showing greater bal- 
ance and stability as compared with 
ten and twenty years ago. Canada is 
processing and/or consuming a great- 
er amount of its own production than 
ever before, even in the basic indus- 
tries like agriculture, mining and for- 
estry. 

On the other hand, the moét excit- 
ing developments of the year in- 
volved the potential exporting of vast 
quantities of raw or nearly-raw mate- 
rials—oil from the oil fields of Al- 
berta; iron ore from Labrador and 
Quebec; and titanium-bearing ore in 
northeastern Quebec. The Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica were told at convention in Florida 
in December, there is “convincing 
evidence that frontier development is 
still a characteristic of Canadian life.” 


Debatable Subject 


Despite the fact that Canada is 
more self-reliant than ever before as 
far as development financing goes, 
the ratios between population, pro- 
duction and natural resources sug- 
gest the continued need, according to 
the Investment Bankers Association, 
“for outside capital in large amounts 
to assure the growth of the country 
at a rate consistent with Canadian 
aspirations and the potentialities of 
the country.” Many Canadians, how- 
ever, would disagree with this view. 

In the half-century drawing to a 
close, there has been a significant 
change in the capital structure of 
Canada. In 1900, the total amount of 
outside capital invested in the domin- 
ion is estimated at $1.22 billion, the 
bulk of which was in the railways, 
fur trading, and some mining—and 
more than five-sixths of which was 
British. The picture gradually 
changed, so that in 1926, $2.6 bil- 
lion was British and $3.2 billion 
American. By 1939, the swing had 
become even more pronounced with 
investments from outside totaling 
$2.5 billion British and $4.1 billion 
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BRAZILIAN TRACTION 


LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada) 





Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company, Limited is a 
Canadian corporation which through its Operating Companies 
has for upwards of 38 years been supplying electrical energy, gas 
and tramway service in the highly industrialized and progressive 
states of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo and in the Federal District 
of Rio de Janeiro as well as telephone service in these centres, 
in the state of Minas Gerais and elsewhere in Brazil. 


Through its Operating Companies, Brazilian Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited produces and distributes approximately 
65% of the total power produced in Brazil and supplies over 
80% of the telephones in service in the country. 





ip. 
Aa 


Principal Operating Subsidiaries 


THE Rio dE JANEIRO TRAMWAY, LiGHT & Power CompPaANy, LIMITED 
THe Sao PAULO Tramway, Licut & Power ComMpANy, LIMITED 
BRAZILIAN TELEPHONE COMPANY 
BRAZILIAN Hypro ELectric CoMPANY, LIMITED 
Sao Pauto Exectric Company, LIMITED 
THE SAN PauLo Gas CompPaANy, LIMITED 
THe City oF SANTOS IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY, LIMITED 
Societe ANONYME DU GAZ DE RIO DE JANEIRO 
CoMPANHIA FERRO CArRIL DO JARDIM BOTANICO 


ip. 
a 





Board of Directors 


HENRY Borven, C.M.G., K.C. Sm Eric Gore-Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E. 
Epcar G. BuRTON James A, EccLes E. C. Fox G. BLair GorRDON 
WALTER Gow, K.C. S. H. Locan THe Hon. Maurice F. P. Lupsockn 
Epwarp HoL_LANpD-MARTIN BEVERLEY MAtTTHews, C.B.E., K.C. 
JOHN PHILLIMORE, C.M.G. W. E. Puuuirs, C.B.E., D.S.0O., M.C., LL.D. 
Dr. Epcarp E. pe Souza CLARANCE STANLEY H. B. Styte 
G. R. F. Troop, C.A. NorMAN D. Witson 





ip. 
Lol 


Officers 


President 
HENRY Bornen, C.M.G., K.C. 


Vice-President 
E. C. Fox 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
G. R. F. Troop, C.A. 


Vice-President (Administration) 
ARNOLD GAINE 
Secretary 
OsBoRNE MITCHELL 





salen 
A 


Offices 
Heap Orrice: 25 King Street West, Toronto 1, Canada 
’ Lonpon AGENTS: Canadian-Brazilian Services Limited, 
148, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, England 
Engineers and Purchasing Agents 


Canadian-Brazilian Services Limited, 
Gerrard Building, Gerrard & Yonge Streets, Toronto 1, Canada, 
148, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, England 
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SMH UNUNUNANNNLULLAUUUUAUOLAUU0ONNUNAEELOULE LESLEY 


A BRAND NEW 
TOOL for INVESTORS 


east 1111111" “UH UULUUUGULUGULLUUUULSUGUU LLU 
On the press is the 


first issue of a new 
monthly magazine called INVESTOR 
for serious investors who are skepti- 
cal of tips and high-sounding folderol. 
The same staff presenting INVES- 
TOR publishes a professional, finan- 
cial magazine. For 15 years it has 
been the leader in its field. The edi-~ 
tors of INVESTOR can draw upon 
the best brains in the investment 
world to give you the type of invest- 
ment facts you need for sound deci- 
sions. And they know how to present 
these facts in plain English, in the 
fewest possible words. 


Among the many lively, 
newsy and helpful features in 
the first issue of INVESTOR: 


Mutual Funds—Lucile Tomlinson, 
formerly with Barron’s, tells 
‘How to Invest Rainy-Day 
Money” in Mutual Fund Shares. 
Rails—Robert R. Young, C. & O. 
Chairman, discusses frequently- 
overlooked factors affecting rail 
earnings. 

Stockholder Relations — “Lewis 
Gilbert Speaking” will present the 
un-edited views of this famed 
champion of stockholder rights. 
Publie Utilities—Harold H. Young, 
foremost public utility analyst, 
reviews the 5 new stocks com- 
ing out of the American P. & L. 
break-up. 


What 


perc 
eMUMNAANAATNUUUUUUANAAANANAUUUUUAAAAA UAE 


Profits From 
way”? — The inside story of 
profits (and losses) from invest- 
ment in new theatrical produc- 
tions. A fascinating report. 


Savings & Loan—Complete cov- 
erage of this field which is be- 
ing increasingly eyed by in- 
vestors. 


. and many other features 
—all down to earth and prac- 
tical—dealing with every facet 
of investments. 

This isn’t simply a new in- 
vestment magazine. It’s a new 
kind of magazine for investors 
who want their facts depend- 


“Broad- 


able, up-to-date, understand- 
able—and, above all, to the 
point. 


To become a charter subscriber, send $3.50 
with this ad and your name and address 
(printed please). Or, if you prefer, send only 
$1.00 for a three months trial subscription. 


INVESTOR 


150 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
Munntctvttctenicenactttttnutniitcttttnrgtsst ttt 


ene, 


BERTRAND W. HALL & CO. 





Street-Trained Specialists 
in 
Stockholder Relations 
and 
Financial Community Liaison 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17,N.Y. 














News and Opinions 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. Ratings are from 
Financial World Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock 
Factographs for further vital information and statistical data on these items. 
Opinions are based on data and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opinions expressed should be read 
in line with the investment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


American Telephone A 

This blue chip investment medium 
has attraction for the liberal return, 
quality considered; recent price, 147. 
(Pays $9 an.) Last year witnessed 
further considerable expansion, with 
expenditures for new construction ex- 
ceeding $1 billion and new capital 
raised approximating $600 million. 
Adding about two million telephones, 
the system increased the number in 
service to some 33.4 million. As a 
result, the service application back- 
log has declined to 800,000. To pro- 
vide funds for additional expansion 
and improvements, a new $200 mil- 
lion debenture issue will be offered 
at competitive bidding. 


Bethlehem Steel B+ 
This above-average steel equity 
seems reasonably priced at 33. (Pays 
60c qu.) Company’s new pension 
agreement will cost an additional $2 
to $2.5 million annually over the next 
five years, raising estimated yearly 
pension costs (based on existing Fed- 
eral benefits) to between $7.5 to $10 
million, equal to 78 cents to $1.04 a 
share. In addition, a non-recurring 
charge of “as much as $10 million” 
will be incurred in 1950 to adjust 
pensions previously in effect to the 
higher scale. Although the pension 
costs are substantial, management 
points out that they are modest in 
comparison with the company’s total 
payroll of $490 million in 1948. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating B-+- 

Dividend increase reflect improved 
earnings; at 44, shares have appeal 
for the 5.3% return. With the Febru- 
ary 15 payment, Cleveland Electric 
has raised its quarterly dividend to 
60 cents from the 55 cents paid since 
February 1948, Earnings have im- 
proved steadily following a 15 per 
cent increase in commercial and in- 
dustrial rates effected last May ; net in 
the 12 months ended September 30 
was equal to $2.77 a share compared 





with $2.48 in the corresponding year- 
earlier period. Company has com- 
pleted about 60 per cent of its $140 
million postwar construction program. 
(Also FW, Oct. 12.) 


Consolidated Edison B+ 
Ait 30, stock has merit as an in- 
come holding. (Pays 40c qu.) Re- 
versing a decision of the Appellate 
Division, the Court of Appeals re- 
cently upheld a ten per cent reduc- 
tion in electric rates ordered by the 
PSC January 10, 1949. This reduc- 
tion, effective retroactively to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, amounts to some $21 
million per annum. The company is 
considering an appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The PSC has ex- 
tended to February 28, 1950, the 
interim increase in gas rates yielding 
about $11.4 million per annum. All 
these rates are temporary pending 
commission approval of a permanent 
rate structure. (Also FW, Oct. 5.) 


Consolidated Gas (Balt.) A 

Priced at 70, this sound utility 
equity has considerable merit for in- 
come. (Regular $3.60 an. rate since 
1930). Rate increases previously on 
a temporary basis were recently made 
permanent by the Maryland Public 
Service Commission. The first full 
year of operations under the higher 
rate schedules will end April 30, and 
earnings for this period may attain 
$5.40 per share, based on 1,500,555 
average shares outstanding. This 
estimate of earnings assumes an av- 
erage flow of the Susquehanna River, 
as variations in the flow and changes 
in the supply of cheaper hydro-energy 
are important profits factors. (Also 
FW, March 30.) 


Liquid Carbonic B 

Shares represent a businessman's 

holding ;price 20. (Pays 25c qu.; pd. 

1949, $1 plus 5% stk.) Due to sea- 
Please turn to page 32 
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20.7% LESS AlR-DRAG / 


Means a Smoother, Quieter Ride... More “Go” on Less Gasoline! 







You’ve seen this new Nash Airflyte on the 


highway. But have you driven it? Know the difference in economy—with the 
Wind-tunnel proved! Scientific : Nash Statesman Airflyte delivering more 
tests show the Nash Airflyte with 20.7% Do you know that it speeds through the . yt 6 
; “tes. ; than 25 miles to the gallon at average 
less air drag helps you get better per- air with 20.7% less air drag than the aver- hich 
formance on less gasoline—in a quieter, age car? That the University of Wichita ighway speed. 
. ht, ee tested it against 9 other automobiles in | And remember: Nash is built to stay new 
their aerodynamic wind tunnel and found —in design, in mechanical perfection, even 


that its shape alone resulted in startling in the permanence of its finish. 
asoline economy, quieter riding, better : P 
S the, 8 Now—Hydra-Matic Drive! 


performance, and easier handling? 
Compare prices. Compare value. You'll 


. Pigg? cil “ae —— . nee yon <i find your best buy at your Nash dealer’s. 
erence. The difference 1 “i And for the greatest thrill in motoring— 


Construction, that is safer and permanently , ; 
y coe , try the Nash Ambassador Airflyte, with 
tight. The difference in the Nash Weather an Turbo-Head engine and Hy — -Matic 


ym See Ae ng Drive, with Selecto-Lift Starting! 


ER Es WR Siew 87 &.A 
‘owen mtn — . ze = 











MURPLITE CONSTRUCTION 
OTAIS NAW JEARS LONGER / 
Alone in Nash the entire 
frame and body, floor, 
roof, pillars are built as a 
single, rigid, welded unit, 
squeak-free and rattle- 
proof. Twice as rigid as 
ordinary automobile con- 
struction, it gives new 
safety, new economy, 
makes possible a safer, 
smoother ride. Stays new 


years longer, adds to re- 
sale value. 
















Lhe Flatesman +» Lhe Amlbassader 


GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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Many Corporations Antedate the Century 


M” than 500 nationally-known, lished back in 1754, at a time when 


publicly owned corporations George Washington was getting his 
which were in business at the end of first taste of military life by serving 
the nineteenth century are still going on the staff of General Braddock. Six 
strong. Many of them have added years later the snuff business of P. 
greatly to their stature during the Lorillard was established. 
past 50 years. The list, in fact, well A number of other companies 
might pass for an index to “Who’s’ which are listed as organized in the 
Who in American Industry” of the nineteenth century actually represent 
N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. businesses established years earlier, 


Curb Exchange. 


but definite records are unavailable 


In the accompanying tabulation of and the tabulation presents only the 
companies which were operating in earliest determinable date. 
1900 and are still in business, are Some of the industrial companies 
more than 50 which were founded whose shares were traded on the New 
more than 100 years ago, while sev- York Stock Exchange back in 1900, 
eral date from about the middle of do not appear in the tabulation, al- 
the eighteenth century. Devoe & though in many cases their activities 
Raynolds, for example, was estab- are still carried on by concerns with 


Company Founded 
Abbott Laboratories .......... 1888 
ACF-Brill Motors a 
eS ee 
“Adem EXDTeSs. .....00000000008 





Addressograph-Multigraph .... 1896 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining.... 1897 


ke eee 1899 
Allegheny — SS ee 1900 

Enskeisaawcne bale 1842 
Abeta, Co. of America..... 1888 
Amalgamated Leather.......... 1875 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical... 1893 
American Bank Note .......... 1858 
ne © 1869 
*American Car & Foundry...... 1899 
American Chicle ............... 1899 
tAmerican Colortype ........... 1900 
American Crystal Sugar........ 1899 
American Encaustic Tiling.... 1878 
American Hard Rubber........ 1898 


American-Hawaiian Steamship 1899 
American Hide & Leather..... 189 
American Ice 1 

American Lomoccotive ......... 1848 
Amer. Machine & Foundry.... 1900 
American Machine & Metal....1889 


American Manufacturing ...... 1889 
American Metal ............... 1887 
American Meter ............... 1836 
American — 6 ee ine ae 1869 
American News ................ 1864 
Amer. Eee & Std. San... 1899 
American Seating ............. 1899 
American Ship Building ee wun 1899 

erican Smelting & Refining 1899 
American Snuff ................ 1900 
tAmerican Steel Foundries...... 1900 
fAmerican Stores ............... 1892 

REO TIE oi spceuccesscces 900 
American Sugar Refining...... 1887 
*American Tel. & Tel. .......... 1881 
*tAmerican Tobacco ............ 1900 
fAmerican Woolen .............. 1899 
American Writing Paper....... 1892 
Anaconda Copper Mining....... 1895 
Pe ee ee 1874 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ....... 1898 
Armco Steel Corp............... 1899 
Armour & Company ........... 1863 
Armstrong Cork ............... 1860 
Arnold Constable ............... 1825 
Prtionm CarGet <2... ..0. 6.00600 1885 
Aspinook Corporation .......... 1893 
Associated Dry Goods.......... 1892 
ig Rees eee rere: 1892 
Atlantic Refining .............. 1870 
ok, Ct ee eee 1810 
ee SS ee eer 1855 
Autocar Company ............. 1899 
Ee eae 1836 
Babcock & Wilcox............. 1881 
Baldwin Sasa Works.... 1831 
IE ON ccd ese cana sdonae se 1883 
eae ee 1880 
eT eee 1897 
Beatrice Foods ................ 1894 
Beech-Nut amet SS chuneeeeee 1891 
Belding Heminway ............ 1863 
Bell Telephone of "Cait pasate 


898 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ....... 1825 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry....... 1894 















which they later merged or to which 
the business was transferred. Other 
then well-known concerns whose 
shares were traded on the Big Board 
fifty years ago, are no longer listed, 
either because they were later ab- 
sorbed into other corporations or 
their properties were disposed of out- 
right to others. 

The list is confined to industrial 

companies with minor exceptions— 
Western Union, Bell Telephone of 
Canada and American Telephone & 
Telegraph alone of the utilities are 
included, and none of the railroads. 
Many of the leading banks in the 
metropolitan centers, and many rail- 
roads and insurance companies date 
back more than a century. 





——————— LC t—(;TCté‘<‘ titre 




































































Company Founded F Founded 
ee EE OU Dax nknencwscdoessaws 1857 
Bliss & Laughlin..... a 
— (Sidney) 

Saree 
poben a Company 
Borne, Scrymser ..... 
Bridgeport Brass 
Bristol-Myers ............ 
Brown & Bigelow 
Ne NOD os os canscccscecssces 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender . 1845 | Ekco Products ................. 1888 | Imperial Oil, Limited.......... 
Buckeye Pipe Line ............ 1886 errr |. mie ere 
ee he 1880 Electric Storage Battery ...... 1888 Insurance Co. of North Am.... 1792 
OS eee eee 1878 Elgin National Watch ........ 1865 Interchemica} Corporation .... 1860 
Bullard Company .............. 1880 Emerson Electric Mfg. ........ 1890 International Harvester ....... 1847 
SS ae 1875 Endicott Johnson .............. 1894 | *International Paper ............ 1898 
Burroughs Adding Machine.... 1886 Eureka Pipe Line .....c0.cecee0 1890 International Shoe ............. 1836 
Sg eae 1877 ERenenwe BTC ....0000006c008 1885 International Silver ............ 1825 
ENG CCUNED). ccheassescccanoe 1864 ay ener 1875 Jewel Tea Company............ 1899 
Byron Jackson Co. ........ eae 1872 | Fairbanks, Morse .............. 1858 | Johns-Manwville ................. 1858 
California Packing ............ 1865 | Fedders-Quigan ................ 1896 Johnson & Johnson............. 1887 
Calumet & Hecla .............. 1866 Federal Mogul ................. 1899 Jones & Laughlin Steel........ 1850 
oe | ee 1887 Federated Department Stores. 1865 Julian & Kokenge ............. 18% 
Capital City Products.......... 1883 ke Pere 1889 Kayser (Julius) & Company... 1880 
Carnation Company ............ 1899 Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins....... 1853 Kern, County Land............. 1890 
Carpenter Steel ....ccccescccccs 1889 Fire Association of Phila....... 1820 Keystone Steel-& Wire........ 1889 
we | Fe 8 IR eee 1897 Firestone Tire & Rubber...... 1900 Kimberly-Clark 
Ne | OE 8 Ree rere 1842 First National Stores........... 1895 Kinney (G. R.) 
iL SS Ss ee ese 1890 oe Ore eer or 1884 Kresge (S. S.). 
Caterpillar Tractor ............ 1883 PONOMNES DOUWO. occcéccncs tenses 1872 Kress (S. H.) ...... 
Century Ribbon Mills.......... 1878 Florsheim Shoe ..........ccc00 1892 Kroger Company .. 
Chain Belt Company........... 1892 Follansbee Steel ............... 1894 Lambert Company 
Chamberlin Co. of America.... 1897 Food Machinery & Chemical.. 1884 Lamson Corporation 
Champion Paper & Fibre...... 1893 Foster Wheeler Corp.......... 1894 Lanston Monotype Machine.... 1892 
-Chesebrough Manufacturing... 1880 Francisco Sugar .......esssece 1898 Lees (James) & Sons........... 1846 
{Chicago Pneumatic Tool....... 1900 Froedtert Grain & Malting.... 1866 | Lehigh Coal & Navigation..... 1822 
Chickasha Cotton Oil........... 1900 Freuhauf Trailer Co............ 1897 Lehigh Portland Cement....... 1897 
Cees OED gs cries cindex 1889 | {Fuller (George A.)............. 1900 Lehigh Valley Coal Corp....... 1871 
Cincinnati Milling Machine.... 1884 ale TREE) dsc ck 5 05. sacnnwe 1864 eS OL err 1874 
City Products Corporation..... 1894 Gamewell Company ............ 1866 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ..... 1898 
City & Suburban Homes....... 1896 Gardner-Denmver ............... 1859 Libby, McNeill & Libby........ 1863 
Clopay Corporation ............ 1889 General Electric ............... 1878 Lima-Hamilton ...............- 1872 
AR. SOR .cvcerecncnsvs.cd 1851 GREPEE FE oiiiciasic ne vencees 1895 Ss PR rrr ae 1880 
GORI nunbusesscaskausacook 1886 COE IND oss. cases sessccce 1895 Tide CaPOMe 2... 6 .i6i.scccss 1888 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ........ 1806 General Time Corporation ..... 1813 PEEP ee Tere 1891 
Collins & Aikman ............. 1844 Gilchrist Company ............ 1842 Locke Steel Chain ............- 1897 
*Colorado Fuel & Iron.......... 1892 Gimbel Brothers ............... 1842 Long Bell Lumber Corp........ 1875 
Colt’s Manufacturing .......... 1855 Glen Alden Coal ............... 1866 Longines-Wittnauer Watch ... 1866 
Conde Nast Publications....... 1892 Glidden Company ............+. 1875 | *Lorillard (P.) Company........ 1760 
Consolidated Grocers .......... 1870 | Goodall-Sanford ..............68 1877 Lowenstein (M.) & Sons....... 1885 
Continental Insurance ......... 1853 Goodman Mig. ....5...00.0.0000 1900 | Ludwig Baumann .............. 1858 
Cooper-Bessemer .............. 1833 Goodrich (B. se) Sr Se 1870 ea ee ae 1810 
rr peer 1899 ear Tire & Rubber....... 1898 MacAndrews & Forbes......... 1888 
*Corn Exchange Bank Trust.... 1852 Gorham Manufacturing Co..... 1863 Mackintosh-Hemphill .......... 1803 
Corning Glass Works.......... 1851 | tGranby Cons. Mining........ we Ue eee 1858 
Ee eer ty 1855 Grand Union Company......... 1872 Mandel Brothers, Inc..........- 1855 
Cream of Wheat... ....5..0..000< 1895 | Granite City Steel.............. 1878 Manhattan Shirt ............... 1867 
Cructile Steed .......ccccccceces 1900 Gt. Atlantic & Pac. Tea....... 1858 Marion Power Shovel........... 1884 
Coplay POO oaicsiccs ccccascs 1887 | Great Northern Paper.......... 1897 Marshall Field & Company.... 1852 
COND DEE Sie snccccccccaesce 1900 Greenfield Tap & Die.......... 1871 Massey-Harris .............-++- 1846 
Cunningham Drug Stores...... 1888 Griesdieck Western Brewery... 1857 Mathieson Chemical ........... 1892 
ee errr te ie ee 1888 May Department Stores........ 1877 
Curtis Manufacturing ......... 1876 Hamilton Watch ...........-++ 1892 Maytag Company .............. 1893 
Curtis Publishing .............. 1883 Hammermill Paper ........... - 1899 McCall Corporation ...........- 1873 
Cutler-Hammer ................ 1899 Hanna (M. A.) Company...... 1867 McCrory Stores ............---- 1882 
Deere & Company.............. 1837 | *Harbison-Walker Refactories.. 1900 McGraw Electric ............-- 1900 
Dennison Manufacturing ...... 1844 Hart Schaffner & Marx........ 1872 McGraw-Hill Publishing ...... 1899 
Detroit- Michigan Stove ........ 1866 Hat Corp. of America.......... 1838 McKesson & Robbins........... 1833 

i(taseae bees 888 | tHazel-Atlas Glass ............. 1900 McWilliams Dredging ......... 1896 

Diamond Match ............... 880 j 
Dominion Bridge ............... 1882 Hecla Mining ............... pasouseee icseseens 
Dow Chemical ............ scans Ger Heinz (H. J.) Company..... «++ 1869 Mengel Company ...........+.+ 1877 


*Traded on the New York Stock Exchange in 1900, tPredecessor or predecessors established earlier. 
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Company Founded 
——— & Miners Transp... 
Merck & 


Mesta Machine 

Midwest Piping & Supply 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. .. 
Minneapolis-Moline 

Mohawk Carpet Mills 
Montgomery Ward 

Morrell (John) 

Mullins 


Munsingwear, Inc. 

Myers (F. E.) & Bro 
Namm’s Incorporated 
National Automotive Fibres.... 
National Bellas Hess 
National Biscuit 

National Cash Register 
National Dairy Products 
Nat’] Enameling & Stamping... 
National Lead Company 
National Malleable ot Steel. 
National Radiator 

{National Steel 

{National Sune Refining 


Remain ion 
New Haven Clock & Watch.. 


Pacific Mills 


Pues burg Rig & Reel 
Park & Tilford Inc 
Parmelee Transportation 





Company 

Penick & Ford Ltd 
Pennsylvania Salt 

Pet’ Mill Manufacturing 
et Milk 


885 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron. is 


Philco Corporation 
Phillips-Jones 
Phoenix Hosiery 
Pillsbury 


Mills 1869 
sPittsburgh Consolidation Coal.. 1 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Pleasant Valley Wine 
Poor & Company 

Pratt & Lambert Inc 
*Pressed Steel Car 


Ra 

Reis (Robert) 

Reliable Stores Corp 
Reliance Manufacturing 
Remington Rand Inc 


*| Republic Steel 


Reynolds Spring 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 
Rice-Stix Incorporated 
Ritter Co., Inc. 
Ruberoid Company 
Ruppert (Jacob) 


oebuc 
Seeman Brothers Inc. 
Sharon Steel 
Sharp & Dohme 
Shattuck (Frank G.) 
Sherwin-Williams 


iG BEES 0 NE 1887 





Company 

Simonds Saw & Steel 
Singer Manufacturing 
*Sloss-! Sheffield Steel & Iron.. 
Smith (Alex.) & Sons Carpet... 


South Porto Rico Sugar 

erp CAS Gl). ccccccccccccce 1876 
Spear & Company 1893 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons 1894 
Spiegel Incorporated 1865 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons 

Standard Brands 1899 
Standard Oil (Calif.) .......... 1879 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 1889 
Standard Oil (Kentucky) 1886 
Standard Oil (New Jersey).... 1870 
Standard Oil of Ohio 1870 
cee CEs GER ices ccvecc ccens 1880 
Stein (A.) 

Sterchi Brothers Stores 1888 
Sterling Brewers Incorporated. 1878 
Sterling Engine 1895 
Stetson (John B.) .............. 1865 
oe ke ee eee 1813 
Stone & Webster 889 


Sunbeam Corporation 
Sun Oil Company 
Superior Steel | 


Symington-Gould 

Talcott (James) 
Tennessee Corporation 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
*Texas Pacific Land Trust 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. 
Thermoid Company 
Thew Shovel 
Thompson-Starrett 
Thorofare Markets 

Tide Water Asso. Oil 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tishman Realty & Constr 


*| Transue & Williams Stl. Forg. 1898 
849 


True Temper Corporation 
Underwood Corporation 
Unexcelled Chemical 


tUnion Carbide & Carbon 





Compan 

Union © Oil of California 
Union Tank Car 

United Biscuit 

United Dyewood Corporation. . 
jUn. Engineering & Fdry 
United Fruit 


Universal Laboratories 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 
Venezuelan Petroleum 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical .... 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke.... 1899 
MEE eee 1885 
Vogt Manufacturing .......... 1874 
Waitt & Bond Incorporated.... 1870 
Walker (Hiram) Gooderham & 
Worts 

Waltham Watch Company .... 1853 
Walworth Company 
Ward Baking 
Wayne Knitting Mills 
Wayne Pump 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
*Western Union Telegraph 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Westinghouse Electric 
Weston Electrical Instr. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper.. 1888 
Weyenberg Shoe 1896 
Wheeling Steel 
White (S. S.) Dental 

ite Sewing Machine Corp.. 1866 
Wickes Corporation 1890 
Li) At ee 1811 
Willson Products Incorporated be 
Wilson Brothers 
Wilson & Company 


Worthington Pump & Mchy.. 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. 

York Corporation 

Young (L. A.) Spring & = = 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube.. 





MM 


1937 —New York Stock Exchange 


TRADED 1929—Chicago Stock Exchange 


1 94,.9—san Francisco Stock Exchange 


1949—Midwest Stock Exchange 


3,739,814 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
NO PREFERRED STOCK 


Abbott Laboratories 


| 
Mi 


A 


NORTH CHICAGO, 


Products since 1888 


ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Pharmaceutical, 


Biological and Chemical 
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ZONA 


2 ANNUAL DIVIDENDS* 


an 
unbroken 
record 

of 
dividends 
declared 


1938 @ 1.70 
1937 @ 2.10 
1936 @ 2.07” 
1935 @ 2.45" 
1934 @ 2.50 
1933 @ 2.00 


1932 @ 2.12 
1931 @ 2.50 
1930 @ 2.00 
am! 2929 @ 2.42 


ON BASIS OF TOTAL 
NUMBER OF SHARES 
OUTSTANDING AT THE 


CLOSE OF EACH YEAR. 


1949 @ 1.80° 
1948 @ 3.40, 
1947 @ 3.25 
1946 @ 2.87°: 
1945 @ 2.20 


1944 @ 2.20° 
1943 @ 2.00 
1942 @ 1.90 
1941 @ 2.15 
1940 @ 2.15 
1939 @ 2.05° 





Vv 


l 1935—33'4% stock 
dividend 


2. 1936—3-for-1 
stock split 


3. 1939—5% stock 
dividend and rights 


4. 1944—rights voted 


5. 1946—2-for-1 stock 
split and rights 


6. 1949— Adjusted on 
basis of 2-for-1 stock split 























MORE 
KILECTRIC 
POWER 


FOR 
VIRGINIA 


THERE IS no shortage of electric power in Vir- 
ginia. Under the $150,000,000 construction pro- 
gram now in progress on the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company System, a second major power 
unit has recently been completed and three others 
are actively under construction. Also, a proposed 
hydro-development on the Roanoke River awaits 
only the necessary approval and license from the 
Federal Power Commission. 
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These additional power-generating units —all 
scheduled for completion by 1952 — will add 
370,000 Kw. to the Vepco System capacity. 














Vepco now adds a new customer to its service 
every 4 minutes of every working day... 120 
customers per 8-hour working day or more than 
30,000 new customers per year. In 1948 nearly 
30,000 new customers were added and for 1949 
the figure will be higher. 
































Year by year Vepco is bringing 
more electric power to more people 
in Virginia for more comfortable 
living and more efficient production. 















































VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 









































Major 1949 


Dividend Passers 


H ere is a list of the principal corpo- 
rations which passed their usual 
dividend declarations during 1949; 















Paid 

Company Since 
Aluminum Industries .............. 1940 
American Hard Rubber............ 1947 
American Zinc, Lead.............. 1947 
Ne Perrier 1948 
Armour $6 preferred............... 1944 
Atlantic Gulf & West Ind........... 1941 
Avery (B. F.) Sons................ 1940 
Er ase 1940 
Bohn Aluminum .................. 1925 
ER dns iy 4p Ah» 5 0 ke ORE 1929 
NE MOD ica ew do deo neee 1940 
errr 1941 
Colsnt @ Tlecla.... 5.5. cee cess 1936 
er re 1934 
OS RRR Serer cere rer + 1934 
Chicago & North Western......... 1944 
Chicago & No. West. 5% pfd....... 1944 
Chime Co. S560 gfe... 0.5... 5055 1948 
Cie Ge Ue... . ce ce 1944 
Colonial Sand Stone............... 1947 
Se eee eee eee re 1939 
ee eer 1944 
Br I 6 hn ck in ewan 1948 
Poewrett Geny Bee... 0s oiics ce ivenes 1947 
IRR  5-k:n dis ace e-caiats arabe Oe 1943 
SE ee eee ee 1937 
ED does ns coset 1944 
Federal Motor Truck.............. 1941 
Follansbee Steel .................. 1946 
i | ne 1947 
Gamble-Skogmo .................. 1930 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood .......... 1947 
Ga FN ohne cc ircs dec ccee 1934 
Beemem Teeet. BOeree..... «2... ccc ees 1945 
Hollander (A.) & Son.............. 1941 
SSS a p88 oso Ci awe 1946 
ns Ta ig ot 2.5 se Wigs wal 1947 
Haylere $2 pid. let................ 1942 
ND Soc has ae SGA oso clam 1941 
Intl. Ry. Cent. Amer. 5% pfd....... 1937 
Kalamazoo Stove ................. 1932 
La Consolidada, S. A. 6% pfd....... 1946 
Madison Square Garden............ 1935 
SY SION cna o bavie's vine Dina weiee 1925 
SS See ere 1943 
McWilliams Dredging ............. 1947 
No Chala ask ea Sakae 1941 
SS i cba dies hace nnsuccenen 1926 
a Ses eee ee 1946 
Nat'l Enameling & Stamping....... 1940 
el. ee 1946 
Nat’l Rubber Machinery........... 1941 
Newport Industries ............... 193] 
oS eae ee 1941 
Northrop Aircraft ................. 1943 
Penna. Coal & Coke............... 1947 
Phila. & Reading Coal & I.......... 1946 
Powdrell & Alexander............. 1939 
Proepertty Cies “IB”... os se ec can 1947 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ............ 1946 
Reis (Robt.) $1.25 pfd.............. 1948 
UC es or ie 1934 
Rotary Elec. Steel................. 1948 
Seiberling Rubber ................. 1942 
Simplicity Pattern ................ 1945 
ere cee - 1942 
ss srapsan the. 1, REE eS 1943 
eS ee 1942 
Un. Boat @ Cote... .. 02.05.26 1947 
U, &, Tas Goce... ..... .. 2. scan 1941 
ND 8s choses a wore 1946 
Views Cee. so Ss 1948 
WR ES Sas voce ceeded bawenal 1946 
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Why substitute for a winner? 


Privately owned steel companies are more than meeting the nation’s requirements 


Opportunists 
make an 
“emergency” ’ 
of short- 
lived 
shortage 


Steel 
companies 
predict— 
and produce 
1949 

surplus 


Die-hards 


press for 
government 
participation 
financed 

by you 


NATIONAL STEEL 0 CORPORATION 


At this time last year, although the steel mills 
of the country were operating at capacity, they 
still were unable—because of the war-created 
abnormal demand—to provide immediately all 
the steel desired by customers. This so-called 
“emergency” was made the basis of a campaign 
of criticism followed by proposals that the 

overnment go into the steel business—either 
indirectly through financing or directly through 
actual construction and operation of new steel 
mills by the government. 


Steel company executives answered this cam- 
paign with a prediction. They said that during 
1949 the steel shortage would end, and there 
would be a large surplus of steel capacity. 


Of course, this is exactly what happened. Excess 
demand melted away under the outpouring of 
steel products from furnaces and mills that had 
been built to the highest capacity in history by 
an unprecedented program of expansion since 
the war. 


After the first three months of 1949, the back of 
the shortage was broken; there was a consistent 
decline in the demand for steel. The national 
capacity of more than 96,000,000 tons was 
able to provide all the steel required in 1949 
with a large surplus to spare. And 1949 was a 
much better than average year. 


Despite this record of the pivately owned, 
privately operated, and privately managed 
steel industry, there are still moves to get the 
government somehow into the steel business. 
Even now there are proposals for government 
financing of new steel plants in various parts 
of the country. And legislation is seriously 
roposed that would permit the government to 
Pai d and operate facilities in amy industry. 


If the government made such a move in the 
steel industry alone, there would be a first cost 
of many millions of dollars followed by a con- 
tinuing cost of many more millions each year. 
This cost, of course, would be shouldered b 
the fellow who pays for all government spend- 
ing, the American citizen—YOU. 


No master mind or “brain trust” directs the 
steel industry. It is composed of hundreds of 
separate, competing companies that are owned 
by private, individual stockholders estimated 
at more than 600,000 in number. In total, these 
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companies have given the United States a con- 
stantly expanding steel industry geared to sup- 
ply not minimum nor average but maximum 
demands for steel. 


We are proud that National Steel Corporation 
is an outstanding example of a constantly grow- 
ing company and that it has expanded more in 
proportion to size (now fifth in the industry) 
than any other steel company. 


The long-range record of the steel industry 
proves conclusively that, except for infrequent 
and brief periods, it has always had more than 
enough capacity to supply 100% of steel re- 
quirements at any time. 


This was accomplished by the work of private 
individuals, not by government planning or 

overnment operation. It is the work of private 
individuals that has built the United States into 
the strongest, most secure nation on earth and 
provided history’s highest standard of living. 
Can there be any good reason to exchange the 
proved success of the private way for the proved 
failure of government planning and operation? 


That will be the question for the American 
= to answer whenever new “emergencies” 

ring new attempts to put the government in 
business. 


Over 
600,000 


stockholders 


supply 
maximum 
demands 
for steel 
efficiently 


Steel 


companies’ 


record a 
tribute to 
private 
ownership 


National Steel Corporation is the fifth largest pro- 
ducer of steel in the United States. Among the com- 
panies it owns and operates are the following major 
divisions: 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Weirton, West Virginia. 
World’s largest independent manufacturer of tin- 
plate and producer of a wide range of steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 
The only integrated steel mill in the Detroit area— 
exclusive maker of the famed Quonset buildings— 
produces special steels and a wide range of carbon 
steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio. Pro- 
duces ore from extensive holdings in the Great 
Lakes Region—operates a fleet of lake ore boats to 
supply National Steel. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, Buffalo, New York. 
luces various types of pig iron. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas. 
Operates warehouse and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 
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1Ol WEST SStH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


January 6, 1950 


Dear Mr. Lind: 


I have just finished reading your booklet, 
"Ever Listen to Your Annual Report?"; and 


I wish to tell you how much I like it and 
how much I agree with you. 


Since I happen to be a stockholder in a 
number of corporations, I have often 
wondered why so many annual reports are 
presented so dully. 


May I take this occasion to wish good 
luck to you in your efforts to induce 
corporations to issue better-looking 

reports and more interesting reports. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Gerard K. Lifid 
Lind Brothers 

121 Varick Street 
New York 13, New York 
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The Progress 


in 


Stockholder Relations 


The improvement in techniques for handling relations 
with shareholders during the past half-century have 
come within the recent decade. But gains scored seem 
destined to be extended in the years ahead, as cor- 


poration management expands its interest in investors 


By Weston Smith 


Fite years ago there was no such 
thing as “stockholder relations.” 
In fact, the term of “public relations” 
as the description of a function of in- 
dustrial management had not been 
conceived. But in line with the amaz- 
ing progress made in science and 
technology, there also has been a 
revolution in the concepts of manage- 
ment-shareholder relations since the 
beginning of this century. 


Era of Magnates 


Back in 1900 many industrialists 
and financiers based their policies and 
attitudes on such phrases as “The 
public be damned” and “Let the buy- 
er beware.” In those days, however, 
the corporations were owned or con- 
trolled by tycoons (def.—an indus- 
trial magnate) and families of great 
wealth. There was no need for an- 
nual reports, nor the disclosure of any 
information to the public or the Gov- 
ernment, as the ownership of prac- 
tically all companies was in the hands 
of very few stockholders. 

It is not necessary to review at 
length the change in the pattern of 
corporation ownership during this 
50-year period. Suffice to say, our 
manufacturing companies and finan- 
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cial institutions are now owned by 
millions of small investors. For exam- 
ple: five corporations alone (Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, General 
Motors, Cities Service, General Elec- 
tric and U. S. Steel) are owned by 
two million shareholders. 

As a measure of the progress in 
stockholder relations for the half-cen- 
tury, the accompanying chart pro- 
vides the trend as to the number of 
informative or “Modernized” annual 
reports, as based on the question- 
naires returned by 1,000 corporations. 


Early Reporting 


The New York Stock Exchange 
started recommending’ publishing an- 
nual reports by companies with shares 
listed in 1895; in 1900 it requested 
all companies applying for listing to 
publish a yearly statement. The Bor- 
den Company is reputed to have pub- 
lished the first informative annual re- 
port, in 1858, while A. T. & T. fol- 
lowed in 1885. But it was in 1902 
that the first really modern report 
was issued, by Judge Elbert H. Gary 
of U. S. Steel. It was so profusely 
illustrated and. voluminous in de- 
tail that the majority of directors 
screamed ; Big Steel continued to re- 


port its affairs in a popular form, but 
not as fully. In 1902 Monsanto Chem- 
ical and Swift & Company also be- 
gan making reports in booklets that 
were not entirely stereotyped. 

The next acceleration in the trend 
toward modernized reports came be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, and most of 
these were the elaborate and colorful 
statements issued by public utility 
holding companies during the pyra- 
miding era. These selling documents 
—and that’s what they were—proved 
to be the best tool in the stock sales- 
men’s kits. Another gain was scored 
following the passage of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act of 1934, but it 
took the stimulus of World War II, 
and the fact that the cost of pictur- 
esque annual reports came largely 
from excess profits taxes, to bring 
this document to the fore as a me- 
dium of effective communication. 


Modernized Reports 


The FINANCIAL WorLD surveys 
have measured the trend in modern 
annual reports since 1941, and little 
credit can be taken for stimulating 
this progress as it is apparent that 
the trend had begun to accelerate in 
the late ’thirties. During the past year 
some 4,500 annual reports were for 
1948 submitted for ratings, and of 
these 1,126 qualified as “modern.” 
That this trend will continue in the 
crop of 1949 annual reports, just be- 
ginning to be published, is indicated 
in the answers to a questionnaire sent 
to 1,000 corporations: 71 per cent 
plan improvement, 27 per cent plan 
“no change,” and 2 per cent are un- 
certain. 

There has been some concern as 
to the cost of modernized annual re- 
ports in recent years, and the ques- 
tionnaire asked the managements of 
1,000 corporations to estimate the 
price per copy, exclusive of manage- 
ment time and postage. A total of 


21. 





Don't 
forget 


I) 





An effective annual report 
really is a plural report— many 
reports wrapped into one. 


It commands stockholder 
attention, attracts investor 
interest, and bolsters public 
confidence in your company 
and your products. 


Your annual report advertising 
in The New York Times 
influences leaders of varied and 
important groups...in business, 
industry, finance, government, 
education, medicine, law, 
advertising, public relations... 
who in turn help mold public 
opinion in more than 12,000 
cities and towns in all 48 states, 
and the District of Columbia. 


Send for a free copy of new 
52-page booklet showing how 
many leading business, financial 
and industrial companies are 
winning new friends through 
annual report advertising in 
The New York Times. 


Che New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT’ 


For 42 consecutive years first in the world 
in financial advertising 

International Air Edition on sale daily 

ir Europe and Latin America 

New York: 229 West 43rd Street 

Boston: 140 Federal Street 

Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave. 

Detroit: General Motors Bldg. 

Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
645 South Flower St. 

Sen Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
Russ Building 





419 companies answered this ques- 
tion, as follows: 


Cents 
per Number of 
Copy Corporations 
Peery. 2 ee 20 
ER | 3 ae 58 
4) EES) eee a 46 
ME cae seas I ea 29.5% 
pw ee eeyy Seer 159 
WE Sh cSeetics a 67.5% 
of ey eerie aa. ele 105 
| PP re Se 92.6% 
PROBE £50 sccedeaeesss 31 
| er ae 419..:..100.0% 


On the basis of those statistics it 
could be said that almost one-third of 
the modernized annual reports cost 
less than a quarter, while two-thirds 
are priced under a half-dollar. In this 
connection, it must be mentioned that 
the price per report is largely deter- 
mined by the size of the print order. 
A corporation with 100,000 stock- 
holders can produce a more attractive 
report for 25 cents than a company 
with 5,000 can publish for a dollar 
a copy. 


Survey Heavily Favored 


The 1,000 questionnaires also in- 
cluded a section inviting criticisms 
and suggestions about the FINANCIAL 
Wortp Annual Report Survey. Of 
the total, 90 per cent voted for the 
continuation of the survey, only one 
per cent against, and nine per cent 
had no opinion. Over 84 per cent 
also had no opinion concerning the 
method utilized to judge annual re- 
ports, but 14 per cent thought “Merit 
Awards” were too easy to win, while 
two per cent believed they were too 
hard to win. The lowest form of ci- 
tation, “Honorable Mention” for im- 
provement shown, won votes from 68 
per cent of its continuance, while 11 
per cent thought it should be discon- 
tinued, and 21 per cent had no opin- 
ion one way or the other. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has encouraged listed corporations to 
make more frequent reports to share- 
holders. Progress has been made in 
the publication of interim earnings 
statements, dividend inserts or “stuff- 
ers” and other techniques in stock- 
holder relations. 

Data on this phase go back to only 
1946 when FINANCIAL WorLD made 
its first study of the stockholder re- 
lations activities of 1,000 corpora- 





tions. Then 35 per cent of the re- 
spondents issued quarterly reports, 
while last year the ratio had increased 
to 42 per cent. Four years ago 10 
per cent in addition sent semi-annual 
statements to stockholders, and this 
compares with 18 per cent today. In 
other words, the total of 45 per cent 
which send out quarterly or semi-an- 
nual reports has now increased to 60 
per cent. This means that for the 
remaining 40 per cent today, the only 
contact with shareholders is through 
the annual report, unless dividend 
“stuffers” are utilized. Four years 
ago only 36 per cent of the respond- 
ents stated that they mailed an insert 
with the dividend check, while today 
44 per cent follow this practice. 

Although increasing attention has 
been given to the publication of the 
minutes of the stockholders’ annual 
meeting in order to inform those who 
are unable to attend, last year only 
18 per cent sent out either the trans- 
cript or a summary of the minutes— 
this compares with 13 per cent four 
years ago. 

For the first time, the recent ques- 
tionnaire asked whether the manage- 
ment sent letters of welcome to new 











SECURITY 
ANALYSTS 


are invited to communicate with 
us for information concerning 
our client companies: 


Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Drewrys, Ltd. U.S.A. Inc. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Pfeiffer Brewing Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
Greensburg, Pa. 


St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 


The Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 
68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-8256 
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stockholders, and letters of regret to 
those who sold their shares. Of the 
43 per cent that do send out letters 
of welcome, more than half enclose a 
copy of the company’s latest annual 
report, but only 15 per cent send both 
the annual report and the latest quar- 
terly or semi-annual statement. In 
addition 17 public utility companies 
also send the latest monthly figures. 
Three industrial corporations have a 
special brochure to accompany the 
welcoming letter. 

The use of annual report advertis- 
ing in financial magazines, newspa- 
pers and the plant community press 
will apparently continue to expand at 
an accelerated rate. Corporations 
which have used paid space to offer 
their annual reports to any one who 
will write for them have found this 
to be the most effective form of insti- 
tutional advertising yet devised, be- 
cause it produces direct returns in in- 
quiries, and a certain proportion is 
converted into registered stockhold- 
ers. 


Annual Report Ads 


In the 1,000 questionnaires 110 
corporations, or 11 per cent, an- 
nounced that they would run annual 
report advertisements during 1950. 
But an additional 186 (18.6 per cent) 
stated that they were considering 
such advertising. Of those schedul- 
ing annual report advertisements, 45 
per cent designated financial maga- 
zines, 33 per cent metropolitan news- 
papers and 22 per cent their plant 
community press. Very few stated 
that such advertising would be sched- 
uled in all three categories. 

Under SEC regulations there is 
little a management can do to pro- 
mote the sale of its own stock, ex- 
cept “by prospectus” through a deal- 
er after fulfilling the registration re- 
quirements for a new offering. Cor- 
poration executives must remain 
aloof from advising the purchase or 
sale of their securities. 

Gone are the days of inside deals 
with stock market operators, “calls” 
on blocks of stock to rig a market, 
and the myriad of other “tricks of the 
trader,” who used to dominate the 
financial market. The advent of the 
SEC brought a code of regulations 
to protect the investor and curb the 
unethical professional. Progress has 
been achieved in this direction, as 
Harry A. MacDonald outlines on 
page 7, 

Please turn te page 40 
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|A LIGHT 


--thats never out 


A DOOR 


-- thats never locked 
us{ in cate... 





There’s always a night shift at the 
Sorc printing plant . . . just in case 
copy comes in at night and proofs 
must be ready in the morning. 


For this regular night shift there’s no 
“overtime” charge . . . Sorc SERVICE 
does not penalize a customer who 
must have his printing completed in 
the shortest possible time. 


Every facility for handling financial 
printing is available in our own 
building for meeting deadlines 
with the utmost production accuracy 
and speed. 


The SORG PRINTING CO., Inc. 


Financial, Legal, Corporate Printers 


80 SOUTH STREET ° NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





London Associate 
The LEAGRAVE PRESS Ltd. 


Chicago Associate 
McCORMICK and HENDERSON, Inc. 








To: Corporation Management 
From: Stockholders Relations, Inc. 





Mr. Executive: 
Are you properly informing—and interpreting the af- 
fairs and news of your corporation—for the benefit of: 


Registered Stockholders 
Security Analysts Financial Advisers Insurance Companies 
Customers Brokers Trustees of Estates Investing Public 


Financial, Business and Trade Press 
Our organization provides the experience and “know how” 





Investment Dealers Mutual Funds 








to prepare your program on an economical but effective basis. . — 
STOCKHOLDERS RELATIONS, INC. — 

2 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. WoOrth 4-3474 on 
Request 
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@ To serve customers more economically, 
Mathieson has strategically located not one but three 
great tide-water plants. 


From these deep-water ports Mathieson is able to 
move economically large tonnages of heavy chemicals, 
new, improved fertilizers and special chemicals through 
low-cost shipping over inland waterways, along the 
coast or across the seven seas. 


Reflected also in Mathieson chemicals are the 
customer benefits accruing from the efficient handling of 
incoming raw material at these tide-water ports. 


Mathieson’s constantly improving and expanding facilities 
for research, production and delivery are the result of 
one aim — to provide chemicals for the betterment 

of industry, agriculture and public health. 





Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
MATHIESON BUILDING, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Tone of budget message revives inflation threat as a 


longer term stock price factor. Speculative activity 


Two million share days have become common- 
place, clearly indicating that the general public has 
been coming into the market in increasing numbers. 
And although the pace of advance by the industrial 
stock price average has been slowed, the rise by the 
rail section of the list has accelerated, reflecting a 
growing willingness by buyers to assume more 
speculative risks. Such signs, however, accompany 
every bull market once it gets well under way; and 
while a sizable reaction could occur at any time, the 
usual indications of a longer term reversal of trend 
have not yet appeared. In fact, there are good 
grounds for the opinion that the present market has 
considerable further distance to go before seeing 
its ultimate top. 


With the increase in activity there has come 
expansion of brokers’ loans, of course, but these 
figures show that speculation still is governed by 
restraint. The first report for the new year showed 
loans against non-government securities totaling 
$674 million. Although this was nearly double the 
$360 million twelve months earlier, by all other 
yardsticks the amount is quite moderate, particu- 
larly in view of the relaxation in margin require- 
ments that occurred in the meanwhile. Clearly, the 
great bulk of the buying continues to be largely 
on a cash basis. 


Many individuals have been acquiring stocks 
for the reason that good issues appear unusually 
cheap in price, measured by current and prospec- 
tive earnings and dividends. But others have been 
motivated by the fear that a period of further in- 
flation lies ahead, and that thought received further 





Notice 


“Current Trends," which usually appear on the two 
following pages, are omitted this week inasmuch as 
the position and prospects of our important indus- 
tries are discussed elsewhere in this issue. No changes 
are being made in “Selected Issues" this week, and 
that page also is omitted. Both departments will be 
resumed next week. 





is increasing, but market seems still on sound basis 
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support from the President’s budget message, de- 
livered early in the week. The $5 billion by which 
the budget for the coming fiscal year promises to 
be out of balance was generally expected. But of 
perhaps even greater importance to the inflation 
picture is that the message suggested the Adminis- 
tration has now come around to the view that large 
budgetary deficits are a natural thing and no cause 
for concern. The prospect of a balanced budget 
at any time in the foreseeable future becomes in- 
creasingly dim, and the inflationary potential seems 
destined to continue its growth—until the inevitable 
day of reckoning. 


Bond prices have been moving steadily higher, 
despite the adverse implications which inflation 
holds for the purchasing power of a fixed income. 
Highest quality industrial obligations at current 
levels afford a return of only 2.54 per cent, a figure 
very close to the rate obtainable from Government 
bonds. But the bond market is dominated by insti- 
tutional investors, who are not primarily concerned 
with the purchasing power aspect of the dollar. 
For the average individual investor, the fact that 
equities afford him a significant degree of protection 
against inflation is one reason why good stocks are 
to be preferred over fixed income securities. But in 
addition is the very important consideration of the 
much more liberal yields obtainable from stocks 
even though average prices are up some 25 per 
cent from their lows of last year. Even highest 
quality stocks show yields averaging nearly 41% per 
cent, while the issues included in the Standard & 
Poor’s 90-stock price average return about 6.67 per 
cent. 






Despite the increasing activity among the more 
speculative sections of the list, the average investor 
should confine his holdings to the more conserva- 
tive type of stocks. Many of these still are greatly 
undervalued, by all the usual standards, and should 
perform satisfactorily in an extension of the general 
market advance. 


Written January 12, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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uring the first half of the century 
D the country has passed through 
alternating periods of prosperity and 
depression, along with two world 
wars and a variety of such busi- 
ness vicissitudes as major industrial 
strikes, repressive legislation and 
burdensome taxes. How well cor- 
porate management has stood the test 
of its ability to chart a safe and prof- 
itable course under all sorts of condi- 


Stock (Year Starting Unbroken Dividend 
Record) : 


1936 
American News (1864)...............cceee: $1.68 
American Tel. & Tel. (1881)............... 9.00 
Bell Telephone (Canada) (1891)........... $1.50 
Borden Company (1899).................... 1.60 
Bristol-Meyers (1900) ..................... 1.30 
Burroughs Adding Machine (1895)......... 1.20 
Camden Fire Insurance (1873)............. 1.00 
Cannon Mills (1890)........... 2.00 
Chesebrough Manufacturing (1883)........ 2.80 
Cincinnati Gas & El. (1853)............... 0.52 
City Products. (1806)........cc...ccccccceeee 2.00 
City & Suburban Homes (1898)............ 0.30 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating (1900)... 2.25 
ee Se oer 4.00 
Colgate-Palmolive (1895) .................. 0.75 
Commonwealth Edison (1890).............. 1.25 
Consolidated Edison (1885)................. 1.75 
Continental Imsurance (1854).............. 1.16 
Corn Exchange Bank (1854).............. 3.00 
Corning Glass Works (1891)............... —— 
Cream of Wheat (1900).................... 2.25 
Diamond Match (1882)..................... 1.75 
Draper Corp. (1897).....0..00.0.cccccceeee- 3.20 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia (1858)......... 2.50 


General Electric (1899)............. 1.70 
General Mills (1898)................ 1.00 
Goodman Manufacturing (1900) 2.25 








Hackensack Water (1888).................. 1.50 
Insurance Co. of No. America (1874)...... 2.08 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation (1881)......... 0.30 
National Biscuit (1899)..................... 2.00 
New England Tel. & Tel. 6.50 
New Jersey Zinc (1897).................... 2.50 
New York & Honduras Rosario (1896).... 4.65 
Pacific DAgiting: (AG87) oo oa. accscasicesccsc 2.70 
Parice, DAVIS TIBTB)...occcce- ce ccccccsecees 1.75 
Pennsylvania R.R. (1847)................... 2.00 
Pennsylvania Salt (1863)................... 1.70 
Pepperell Mfg. (1852)....................... 1.90 
ee SE a eee 0.71 
Philadelphia Co. (1898).................0..- 0.80 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (1886)............ 5.00 
ittsburgh Plate Glass (1889).............. 1.25 
Procter & Gamble (1891)................... 1.25 
Prvitemcn Ginn CABBI) «oo occ sccecc ccdccess 1.00 
eae eee ee 1.50 
Raybestos Manhattan (1895)................ 1.75 
Ruberoid Company (1889).................. 1.33 
ee) ae 2.25 
Sherwin-Williams (1885).................... 2.00 
Standard Brands (1899).................... 4.20 
Standard Oil (Indiana) (1894).............. 2.40 
Standard Oil (N. J.) (1882)................ 2.00 
Tampa Electric (1900)...................... 2.24 
Union Pacific R.R. (1900).................. 3.00 
Union Stockyards (Omaha) (1886)........ 6.00 
United Elastic (1896)......................- 0.65 
ee a eee 1.42 
United Gas Improvement (1885)............ 10.00 
U. S. Playing Card (1896).................. 2.00 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light (1866)..... 1.20 
Westinghouse Air Brake (1875)............ §1.87%4 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper (1899)....... 0.40 
White (S. S.) Dental (1881)............... 1,20 
ee) 1.00 





s—Paid in Canadian currency. *Also stock. {Includes dividends in Pan-American Match. tAlso paid subsidiary stock. 
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Fifty-Year Dividend Records 


tions is indicated by the long list of 
corporations with unbroken dividend 
records. Hundreds have made pay- 
ments to stockholders in every year 
since before World War I, and the 
roll of those whose records antedate 
the century is impressive. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- , 
sents 65 companies which have paid 
dividends without interruption for 
fifty years or more. More than half 












of them, in fact, go back more than 
sixty years. Pennsylvania Railroad 
passed the century mark three years 
ago and Scovill Manufacturing is 
just rounding out its first 100 years, 
Other veteran payers include Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric (1851), Pep- 
perell Manufacturing (1852), Con- 
tinental Insurance and Corn Ex- 
change Bank (each since 1854) and 
Pennsylvania Salt (1863). 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$1.50 $0.62 $0.75 $0.75 $0.90 $0.90 $0.90 $0.90 $1.05 $185 $2.33 $2.25 $2.50 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.06 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.0 
$1.75 s2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 s2.00 92.00 s2.00 $2.00 $2.00 82.00 $2.00 
1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.70 1.80 2.25 2.55 2.55 2.70 , 
1.30 1.20 1.20 1.28 1.28 0.95 0.95 1.00 1.12% 2.40 1.90 1.60 1.60 
1.40 0.50 0.40 0.50 0.70 0.60 0.60 = 0.70 0.40 = 0.55 0.75 0.75 =0.90 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
0.75 0.75 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 *0.50 1.00 2.50 5.25 3.75 
2.80 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 3.10 3.25 3.50 3.50 
0.20 0.32 0.27 0.23 0.25 0.17 0.20 0.20 0.20 = 0.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 
2.00 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.70 2.12% 2.50 2.50 
0.30 0.35 0.45 6.55 0.60 060 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 06 0.9 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Vo ae 
4.50 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 
0.50 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 4.25 5.00 3.00 3.0 
1.56 1.34 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.4234 1.52% 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.60 160 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.44 1.44 1.44 1.60 1.76 1.76 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 1.76 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.80 2.80 2.80 
Rate not reported 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.0 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.56 1.60 1.00 1.60 2.00 2.0 
$3.00 $3.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.0 
*5.40 5. 4.00 5.00 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 5.75 6.00 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 *2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.20 0.90 1.40 1.85 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.70 =. 2.00 
1.00 1.00 1.25 1.41 1.33 1.33 1.33 1,33 1.37% 1.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 
2.25 1.00 2.00 2.56 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 3.25 3.25 2.25 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.70 ~=—-:1.70 
2.08 2.08 2.08 2.08 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.92 
0.30 0.10 0.10 0.30 0.65 0.65 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.20 1.60 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 2.00 2.0 
6.25 6.00 6.50 7.06 7.00 5.75 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 
4.50 2.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.25 2.75 
4.43 3.90 4.25 3.15 2.38 2.55 2.65 2.75 2.00 4.65 2.80 2.30 2,50 
3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1.80 1.70 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 1.40 1.40 
1.25 0.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 - 2.50 2.50 1.50 0.50 1.00 0.75 
1.75 0.90 1.20 1.80 1.60 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.80 1.50 1.80 
2.20 0.20 0.80 1.20 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 6.25 728 863.75 
0.43 0.15 0.51 0.59 0.42 0.54 0.55 0.67 0.87 3.70 2.75 2.75 2.75 
0.80 0.55 0.55 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.55 0.57% 0.55 0.55 0.821%4 0.70 
6.75 1.75 3.50 5.50 6.00 5.50 5.00 5.00 4.00 3.50 6.00 8.00 4.00 
1.62% 0.44 1.00 1.25 1.25 0.87%4 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.20 1.70 1.75 1,75 
1.83 1.33 1.50 1.83 2.00 1.33 1.33 1.50 1.33 1.33 2.67 2.67 2.67 
0.75 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.60 ~=— 0.51 
2.75 1.37% 1.00 1.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.0 
1.75 0.9214 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.12% 2.12% 1.12% 2.12% 2.00 2.12% 2.12% 
2.00 0.60 1.10 1.30 1.75 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.25 2.00 275: 32 *33 
1.50 0.50 1.25 1.50 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.31 1.50 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 
3.00 1.25 1.37% 1.50 1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.871% 2.37% 3.12% 3.00 3.00 
3.20 2.50 1.90 1.60 2.00 0.40 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 2.00 1.45 
2.30 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.12% *2.00 
2.50 1.50 1.25 1.75 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.08 4.00 *2.00 4.00 
2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 1.80 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00- 650 6.00 
4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.50 
0.65 0.40 -0.50 0.60 0.85 1.20 1.40 1.50 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1.33 1.00 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.25 0.75 1.08 1.33 1.77 3.50 4.00 4.0 
10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 7.50 4.50 $2.00 1.00 0.85 1.30 1.80 1.50 1.30 
2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 6.00 3.50 4.50 5.50 
1.20 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.50 150 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 - pas ee 
§2.25 §1.01 0.62% ~=-:1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.75 3.00 3.00 20 
0.70 0.30 0.20 1.00 1.80 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 2.40 3.00 4.00 3.00 
1.20 09 0.60 0.60 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.45 10 160 18 
1.00 0.60 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 *1.00 1.0 


§Capital distribution. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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50 Look to New Jersey . . . and you'll find that business is in high gear at "The Crossroads of the East.” 

# Public Service Electric and Gas Company has a vital interest in the industrial leadership at the 

# “Crossroads”. In fact, through national advertising in newspapers and magazines, this business- 

75 *y° . . . . . . : . 

in managed utility issues 4 cordial invitation to industries to consider 

73 New Jersey for new plant locations. Thanks to such major factors 

st as markets, labor, transportation, research facilities and favorable 

19 tax conditions, more than 300 major industries have moved to 

3. 25 . . P ee 
New Jersey in the past five years to improve their competitive 

2.00 + 

3.00 positions. 

1.45 

2.00 ‘ ; ; : : : : 

400 Serving industrial, commercial and residential customers with 

2.00 electricity, gas and transportation, Public Service continues to grow 

$50 with a great State. 

3.00 

4.00 

ee PUBLICGA)SERVICE 

20 Write ept. ' HE EAST” © Vi 

3.00 THE CROSSROADS OF T 

1.00 "i Park Place, Newark, N. J. A Citizen of a Great State 
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New York Stock Exchange 


since 1878 
Established May 26, 1898 
——— Over fifty-one years of continuous associa- 
tion with the New York Stock Exchange as 
ze Members. Our long experience has proven 
Servicing Brokers and Dealers . the importance of conservative and well 
for 72 Years considered investment policies and advice. 
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Branch, Cabell & Company, 
814 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 1895 
DeHaven & Townsend Crouter | 
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Colgate Hoyt 
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Over 50 YEARS of 


Service to Investors 


1898 * 1950 
Our booklet, "Odd Lot Trading”, 


is a valuable guide to security 
investment for both new and ex- 
perienced investors. 


Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members of New Y ork Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 
17 Wall Street 10 E, 45th St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


Write Department F, 


John Muir&( 


Established 1898 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb 


39 BROADWAY 4 NEW YORK 6 


















































































1864-1950 


At the beginning of our 86th year, we wish to 
express appreciation to our many clients for their 


confidence and to our employees for their loyalty. 


We take pleasure in announcing that 


OLIVER D. APPLETON 
ALEXANDER BRYAN JOHNSON 


save been admitted as general partners 


in our firm 






CYRUS J. LAWRENCE & SONS 


FOUNDED 1864 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE -« NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 






January 3, 1950 
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a Report .. 
.. and a pleage 


HE year 1949 was a year of 

achievement for the companies 

affiliated in the American Gas and 
Electric System. Goals set a decade ago 
have been reached and surpassed. 


Since the beginning of the war, this 
group of electric utilities has been en- 
gaged in a continuing race to keep ahead 
of the demands of our customers for 
power. Last year we sold ten billion 
kilowatt hours—more than double the 
1939 sales. 


To keep pace with this extraordinary 
growth, we added 1,262,000 kilowatts 
of electric plant capacity with support- 
ing transmission and distribution facili- 
ties between 1939 and 1949 inclusive at 
a cost of $357,000,000.00. Now the 
system generating plants aggregate 2,- 
251,000 kilowatts. 


Only a few weeks ago, the first of four 
units of the new Philip Sporn Plant at 
Graham Station, West Virginia, went 
into commercial operation. This plant 
will become one of the world’s great 
steam generating plants. 


The Sporn Plant is part of the $325,- 
000,000 expansion program launched by 
the company in 1947, which will be* 
completed in 1951. 


As a result of the construction program, 
the interconnected power system of the 
A. G. & E. is providing margins of 
reserve capacity adequate for any pre- 
dictable growth of the 2,000 communi- 
ties it serves. We are proud of the record 
of progress and pledge ourselves to a 
continuation of progressive development 
to the thousands of people throughout 
the nation who, by investing their sav- 
ings in our securities, have shown their 
faith in the company and its manage- 
ment. 


American Gas and Electric 
Company 
and its Operating Subsidiaries 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Co. 
Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 
The Ohio Power Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 


RAM eter nce crc rt 
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Washington Newsletter 





Treasury statement indicates tapering off of short term 
bill offerings, and absence of any important refunding. 
Interesting deductions from Economic Council report 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Treasury 
offerings of additional short term bills 
evidently will taper off. You can in- 
fer as much by comparing the 1949 
year-end statement of the Treasury 
with the debt figures in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the whole 1950 fis- 
cal year. The Treasury statement 
shows borrowing since last June of 
$4.3 billion. For the entire fiscal 
year, borrowing is estimated at $5.6 
billion. This leaves $1.3 billion to be 
borrowed from now until the next 
June. \ 

Obviously, not all of this $1.3 bil- 
lion can consist of new offerings to 
the commercial banks. To date, there 
has been an expansion in the out- 
standing volume of savings bonds, 
which presumably will continue 
through the first half of the present 
year. Moreover, there is a continual 
accrual in the value of the discount 
bonds, which is entered into the debt 
figures. 

It may be that the actual amount 
added to the deficit will prove less 
than the Treasury figured. The year 
turned out better than people expect- 
ed when the estimates were being set 
down. Hence, the collections in 
March, which will reflect 1949 earn- 
ings, may pare down the estimated 
deficit. The Treasury usually is fair- 
ly conservative in calculating future 
receipts. 


The budget statement also shows 
that the Treasury has no intention in 
the next year and a half of doing any 
serious refunding. This is to be in- 
ferred from its forecast of interest 
payments. Although it expects a 
sharp rise in the public debt, interest 
payments won’t change much. Conse- 
quently, one judges that it will main- 
tain a large proportion of floating 
debt. 


Perhaps the newspaper stories are 
not altogether fair to the reports of 


the Economic Council. The daily 
paper correspondents’ job is to find 
leads to which copy desks can fit 
heads; hence their stories point up 
the “goal” of a $300 billion national 
product, etc. Nobody has ever ex- 
plained just what the “goals,” re- 
peatedly mentioned in the report, sig- 
nify: whether they are forecasts, ex- 
hortations to the world in general or 
something else. So, people get a 
curious impression of the reports. 

The first report to the President, it 
so happened, was all text. The kinds 
of phrases used in economic writ- 
ing, that is, were so arranged as to 
approximate the laws of syntax. The 
Economic report also contains a good 
deal of text, upon which most of the 
Washington stories were _ based. 
However, there are also charts and 
tables showing all kinds of things. 
These are rather nice to pore over. 
The figures are not new but they are 
competently put into new arrange- 
ments. 

One especially interesting set of 
tables shows changes in rates of sav- 
ing by the different economic classes. 
In the past year, the proportions have 
fallen into the usual patterns; most 
of the saving is by the rich. The 
poorest went into debt. The figures 
themselves came from other agencies; 
the Council assembled their findings 
well. 


Nash is looking into market pros- 
pects for a $1,000 two-seater. Pro- 
duction plans, if it decides to make 
such a car, are neat. It may import 
its motors and rear axles from Italy 
or Britain, assembling them some- 
where on the East Coast. The FOB 
cost in the richest market, Nash of- 
ficials say, will be lower than if De- 
troit motors were assembled in Wis- 
consin. The figures they give out 
on this seem to check. 

Right now, the company is sending 
out several hundred thousand ques- 
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tionnaires to see whether a cheap 
two-seater is wanted. Off-hand, there 
might be these prospects: Salesmen 
and collectors who go about through 
the city; factory workers who live 
20 miles from the plant; the com- 
muter who can afford two autos; 
some fraction of six million individ- 
yals or two-person families. 

The car would be marketed 
through the existing dealer organiza- 
tion. New plant investment would 
be needed. Since this would be 
largely an assembling job, this need 
not be great. Top officials say that 
they won’t have to borrow for the 
project; they can handle the whole 
business from existing resources. 


If Nash does enter the field, other 
companies may follow. There is some 
question whether the market re- 
searchers can judge what to do by 
asking people. After all, the car 
buyer would want to know, first, what 
Ford, GM and others will do; his 
statement that he’d want the Nash 
is by no means a firm order. It does 
look as if a low priced car will be on 
the market. 


Congressman Cannon hopes to 
handle the new appropriations in a 
single $42 billion bill instead of in 
separate bills for each agency. It’s 
his hunch that a month’s debate on 
the one big bill would make people 
more eager to economize. He’s set 
his plans for doing it that way. 

Actually, the Congressional debate 
would be covered by the press only 
when the bill was introduced, when 
it finally passed and at high-spots. 
Congressmen themselves would at- 
tend the sessions only at big mo- 
ments. People would get bored with 
the whole thing. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 





New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


The Magnavox Company: 100,000 
shares of class A stock. (Offered Jan- 
wary 5 at $15 per share.) 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company: $200,000,000 of 21-year de- 
dentures due 1971. Competitive bidding. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation: 100,000 
shares of $4.40 dividend preference 


Stock. (Offered January 10 at $101.50 
Per share.) 


Central Bank for Cooperatives: $30,- 
00,000 collateral trust debenture 154s 
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Commercial Solvents in 1920 made three prod- 
ucts serving two industries. Today, using both 
biologic and synthetic production methods, CSC 
makes over 200 products which serve every 
major industry. Some of these products are 
bacitracin, penicillin, riboflavin, ethyl alcohol 
and derivatives, acetone, dry ice, butanol and 
derivatives, formaldehyde, methanol, amines, 
nitroparaffins, feed supplements, benzene hexa- 
chloride, ammonia ...PEAK® and Nor’way® 
Anti-Freeze. 


CORPORAT/On 





(ue 1953. (Offered January 10 at 100%.) 
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EZIO PINZA 


Makes Personal Appearance 





“MY FAVORITE, at home or when dining out, is Schenley,” says Ezio Pinza, cele- 
brated star of South Pacific. “It is smooth and sociable. That’s why it’s my choice for 
an enchanted evening.” So follow Ezio Pinza’s advice—ask for Schenley. Rare blended 
whiskey. 86 Proof 65% Grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distributors, Inc., N. Y. C. 
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sonal influences, earnings spurted 
sharply in the third (June) quarter 
of the 1949 fiscal year, wiping out the 
earlier six months’ deficit. A profit- 
able fourth quarter brought full year’s 
results to $1.09 per share, but this was 
the lowest since 1934. More than 40 
per cent of the profit decline, however, 
was attributed to an abnormal loss 
(equal to about 75 cents per share) 
incurred in ‘liquidation of the re- 
frigerator and ice cream cabinet busi- 
ness. In fiscal 1949, the compressed 
gas division reported the highest 
profits on record, and demand for 
dry ice and other carbon dioxide prod- 
ucts in some areas exceeded supplies. 


Nash-Kelvinator Loe 

Market's reluctance to price stock 
(now at 18) higher than three times 
recent earnings reflects industry haz- 
ards. (Pd. 1949, $2.15; pd. 1948, 
$1.40.) Sales rose 20 per cent in the 
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1949 fiscal year and profits gained 
30 per cent to $6.04 per share vs. 
$4.63 in 1948; net in 1949 rose to 
7.2 per cent of sales compared with 
6.6 per cent in 1948, and 3.8 per cent 
in 1941. Record production of 139,521 
Nash cars was 14 per cent higher 
than in 1948 and more than double 
the 1937-1941 rate of output. An ex- 
perimental two-passenger car planned 
to be sold for under $1,000 is being 
displayed to ascertain public response. 


Parker Rust Proof B 

Shares afford a liberal 8.6% yield, 
at 29. (Pays 62%c qu.) Expanding 
business has necessitated plans for 
construction of a new plant near Los 
Angeles to serve the West Coast mar- 
ket. Company holds numerous patents 
covering various chemicals for rust- 
proofing of metals, with important 
applications in the automotive indus- 
try as well as in the refrigerator and 
office equipment fields. Earnings in 
the fiscal year ended last September 
30 amounted te $3.39 per share (ex- 
actly duplicating per share results in 
the 1948 fiscal period) compared with 
profits averaging $2.11 a share in 
the 12 years 1936-1947. 


Pfizer (Chas.) B+ 

At 54, the shares are not on the 
bargain counter, but still offer growth 
prospects. (Pd. $2.75 in 1947-1949) 
Pfizer has begun production of syn- 
thetic caffeine and other organic 
compounds at a new plant at Groton, 
Conn. The company also recently 
announced that vitamin B-12, useful 
in treating pernicious anemia, is 
available in forms suitable for either 
hypodermic injection or capsule use; 
Pfizer’s B-12 production is accom- 
plished by a fermentation method, 
similar to the process by which anti- 
biotics are produced. Earnings in the 
first nine months of 1949 totaled $4.09 
per share, 17 per cent below the $4.91 
reported in the like 1948 period. 


Victor Chemical Works B+ 

Shares have well defined growth 
characteristics; price, 47. (Pd. 2 
in 1949; pd. 1948, $1.75). Comple- 
tion of an expansion program which 
has doubled capacity since the end 
of the war should pave the way for 
a return of the generous dividend pol- 
icy which prevailed in the prewar pe- 
riod. This second largest producer 
of phosphorus chemicals has an en- 
viable sales record and the recent ac- 
quisition of A. R. Maas Chemical 
Company, the sole Western producer 
of phosphoric acid and sodium phos- 
phates, has boosted the sales and 
earnings potential. Victor’s sales to 
the food industry are relatively stable, 
and prospects are considered good for 
increasing sales to the soap, pharma- 
ceutical, steel, petroleum and textile 
processing trades. 


Wheeling Steel C+ 

Vield is about 8%, but stock carries 
an appreciable risk factor; recem 
price, 49. (Now pays $1 qu.) Wheel- 
ing is one of the founders of Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, recently orgat- 
ized to develop iron ore reserves 
leased concessions in Quebec and 
Labrador. The company’s postwar €x- 
pansion and improvement program 
expected to be completed by mid- 
1950 when ingot capacity will totd 
1.8 million tons. Wheeling’s capital 
structure is highly leveraged, with 
$42 million of debt and 363,163 shares 
of $5 preferred ($100 par) preced- 
ing only 569,559 common shares; 
this factor is reflected in the drop 
estimated 1949 earnings to $13 pe 
share compared with $23.24 realized 
in 1948. (Also FW, May 11.) 
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Dissatisfied with your products? Constantly trying to 
improve them? Then, you’re one of the many business- 













od, ™ men Armour “Chemicals From Fats” may help. Why? 
iti. (/™ Because these chemicals have a reputation for versatility 
the [_ —a versatility that has helped improve many products 
09 and processes. 
91 Whether you make deodorants or shaving cream—chew- 
od, ™ ing gum or candy—disinfectants or inks—germicides or 
paints—carbon papers or vanishing creams . . . whether 
4 you're interested in ore flotation or paper coating, textile 
| dyeing or asphalt bonding . . . you’ll want to know more 
uth @ about Armour’s “Chemicals From Fats.” These applica- 
$2 tions indicate only a few of the many possible uses for 
le: M these versatile chemicals. 
ich @ Our Neo-Fat* fatty acids have also enabled many busi- 
end # nessmen to improve their products and processes. From 
for # the most complete line of fatty acids that can be found 
0l- # anywhere, you can select a pure fatty acid (concentrations 
pe- M™ of 90% or above) or a blend of any of these pure satur- 
cer J ated acids tailor-made to fit your exact needs. Only 
en- @ Armour-developed fractional-distillation can give you 
ac- Mg these products. 
ical J We have just completed the world’s finest fatty acid 
cet # plant. This plant and the complete facilities of our mod- 
ios: ern laboratory, also stand ready to assist you with your 
and | chemical problems. 
; to Free booklets, containing valuable technical information 
ble, M (composition, properties, constants and indicated uses) 
for ate available for all of our chemicals. Write us on your 
ma-  USiness letterhead, specifying field of interest and book- 
tile lets desired. Include additional pertinent data if you wish 
to take advantage of our laboratory services. 
~ The Armour line of fine foods 
ries Wg “MJOys an outstanding reputa- 
tion with consumers every- 
cent @ where. Our constant research 
eel- MH and development activities 
Ore help us earn and maintain 
that reputation. 
alk Armour by-products, though 
Ss ati not so widely known, have 
and @@ Paralleled our foods in rising 
an to leadership. Hundreds of 
. @ Armour by-products are find- 
m 1S MM ing wide use in industry (such 
nid- # 4S fatty acids, coated abrasives, 
otal and glue) — in medicine. 
Of (ACTH, insulin, liver extracts): 
pital ho your home (soaps, 
with Mm Cleanser, sandpaper)—and on 
farms (veterinary medicines, 
an sprays, feeds). r A R M 0 U R 
a _ present research and de- 
res; flopment programs promise 
p in @ Still more—and better—prod- A q D C 0 M PA N y 
pet Ucts for your future. 
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New Business Brevities 





Electrical ... 

Among recent innovations for kill- 
ing household odors and medicating 
the air in a room is an electrical de- 
odorizing unit trade-named _ the 
Odor-Ban which uses a replaceable 
deodorizing cake—marketed by Cau- 
horn Distributing Corporation, this 
gadget also can be used with a special 
moth cake to provide moth protec- 
tion....An _ electric water cooler 
with separate compartments for stor- 
ing milk and for making ice cubes 
maintains three individual tempera- 
tures, each as called for by the con- 
tents of the section—it’s a product of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
. . . Of interest to poultrymen is an 
endless belt type of grain feeder 
which is automatically set in motion 
16 times during each feeding day, 
bringing grain to the fowl for a short 
eating period and returning left-overs 
to a bin—grain from the storage bin 
is loaded automatically for each feed- 


ing, according to General Electric 
Company. 


Kitchen Appliances... 

Among the home appliances 
demonstrated to company salesmen at 
a premiere showing of Philco Cor- 
poration’s 1950 line last week at the 
Palmer House in Chicago was an en- 
tirely new addition, the Philco elec- 
tric range—the new line includes 
nine models: three double-oven styles, 
three single-oven styles; two apart- 
ment-size ranges and the Philco Broil- 
er with its Broil-Under-Glass feature, 
which enables you to broil food in its 
own cooking vapor. .. . Ten new re- 
frigerator models were introduced last 
week by the Kelvinator Division, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation — the 
new models provide up to 12 cubic 
feet of storage space, the largest unit 
occupying no more floor space than 
did the company’s pre-war six-cubic 
feet models. . . . Housewives will be 
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f COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 
725 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N.Y. 


STUDIOS 
Columbia Square 
Hollywood 28, Cal. 








interested in looking at the Dish-Dj 
a portable gadget which blows ex. 
tremely hot air over the dishes after 
they have been washed in order ty 
speed drying—announced by Electro. 
Mechanical Devices Company, this 
fan-type unit also can be used ty 
thaw out frozen foods. 


Motion Pictures... 

Pay Loads Pay Off, a film which 
demonstrates the advantages of a 
mechanized materials handling sys. 
tem, has been selected by the ECA 
for re-issue with foreign language 
voice tracks for showing in countries 
which are being aided by the Mar- 
shall Plan—chosen after screening a 
large number of recent outstanding 
industrial pictures, this film was pro- 
duced by Automatic Transportation 
Company, a division of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company. ... 
Latest release by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is The 
Quarterback, a 16-mm. film about a 
college football star who found out 
that he needed much more than ath- 
letic ability to be a success in business 
—produced by Apex Film Corpora 
tion, it’s available free of charge to 
interested groups. 


Plastics... 

News for milady: there’s a new 
line of washable, plastic-coated shel! 
and lining paper available in 14 inch 
widths and in 25 foot and 36 foot 
lengths—available in solid shades and 
in patterns, it has been introduced by 
Tidy-House Paper Products, Ine. 
. .. Persons in the trade will want to 
contact Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation for full details about 
Dynel, a synthetic fiber that is said 
to be resistant to moths, acids, al 
kalis, flame and mildew— it is suitable 
for a variety of uses from blankets to 
children’s wear... . An all-plastic dis 
play mount for Kwikset Locks has 
been introduced to hardware dealers 
by Kwikset Locks, Inc., to replace 
conventional wooden mounts—molé- 
ed in one piece, it is mottled walnut 
in appearance and needs no drilling 
for use... . A simple method of cre 
ating effective outdoor signs is wit 
plastic letters — marketed in sizts 
ranging from two inches to three fet! 
in height and available in a variety 4 
colors plus transparent, opaque ° 
translucent, they are easy to atta 
and will withstand adverse weatlhe 
conditions. 

Howard L. Sherman. 
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,..and how if serves us all! 


Copper is ANACONDA’S job, in addition to im- 
portant zinc, manganese and by-product metal 
production. It’s the job of insuring a dependable 
supply of copper so essential to our American way 
of life. 

That is why ANACONDA has become the world’s 
major group of non-ferrous mines, smelters and 
refineries; why it owns and operates a great net- 
work of manufacturing plants and has sales offices 
and distributors throughout the country. 

But supplying today’s copper is not enough. 


What about tomorrow? It’s ANACONDA’S basic 
policy that for every ton of copper mined, a ton of 
new reserves must be developed. Thus, ANACONDA’S 
resources and facilities assure us all a continuing 
supply of this vital red metal. 

As industry continues to grow, so does the 
breadth of application of copper and its many 
versatile ‘alloys. For in the new scientific concepts 
and the new industrial techniques, copper plays a 
constant, integral part, broadening the horizons of 
industry and of the people industry serves. 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 


MANUFACTURE: Electrical Wires and Cables. Copper, brass,bronze and other copper alloys in such forms as 
Sheet, Plate, Tube, Pipe, Rod, Wire, Forgings, Stampings, Extrusions, Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing 


PRODUCE: Copper, Zinc, Lead, Silver, Gold, Cadmium, 
Vanadium, Superphosphate, Manganese Ore, Ferromanganese 
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Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
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LAND OF PROGRESS 


A good place to work ... A good place to live 


and to enjoy living—that’s the Southeast. 


Throughout this region and along Seaboard’s 
rails, your new or expanding industry can draw 
upon abundant raw materials of many kinds. 
You can depend on an adequate supply of labor, 
and on a climate favorable to year-round 
operations. Transportation? Seaboard’s modern 
freight and passenger facilities will make all 


America your neighbor. 


A welcome awaits you in the Land of Progress. 
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A Problem Year 
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to do along this line will have to 
receive the approval of the Adminis. 
tration. 


Whether labor will demand another 
round of wage increases during 1950 
also remains as an unsettled factor. 
Labor is riding high and is intoxi- 
cated with its power. We cannot yet 
determine how it will act, but should 
it strike on a scale similar to last 
year, the result would be a serious 
disruption of business. 


We also face the possibility of re- 
newed inflation. While it is being 
talked down at present, how can we 
escape an expansion of inflation’s 
spiral in the light of the excessive 
expenditures to which the Govern- 
ment is committed? The purchasing 
power of the dollar is today only 
about about sixty per cent of its pre- 
war value—and more inflation would 
further substantially reduce the real 
value of our money. 


Finally, 1950 is an important elec- 
tion year. In the House of Represen- 
tatives, all terms of office will expire, 
and in the Senate one-third of the 
membership will have to face the test 
of a vote. The forthcoming election 
is regarded as a serious one—and no 
doubt it will be marked by the smear- 
type of campaign—as its outcome 
will have a significant bearing upon 
the Presidential election which 1s 
scheduled for 1952. 


I have cited all these factors to 
show that when we ushered in the 
New Year we also ushered in a year 
of uncertainties, circumstances that 
cannot help but influence business 
and the economy as a whole. It is 
my thought, therefore, that we should 
be cautious in attempting to appraise 
the prospects for 1950. Until these 
disturbing factors are resolved in one 
way or another, investors should 
maintain a conservative attitude; ¢ 
cessive speculation should be avoided. 
Sound income-yielding securities o 
companies with an established rept 
tation for earnings and_ showing 
growth possibilities may provide the 
investor with a desirable hedg¢ 
against whatever may happen during 
the course of the year. 
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Here are some of the things that make the Midwest great— 
-} and an unexcelled location for Industry and Business: 











THE GREAT MIDWEST 
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7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Racluay 


Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 
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The Petroleum Industry is a Progressive Industry 
Dedicated to Serve Mankind Faithfully and Well 


Ideals Expressed 
in Service 


"CLEANLINESS ; 


SUSTAINED QUALITY | 
AND SERVICE 


The men who fill the tanks and check the oil are 
proud to dedicate their working hours to friendlier 
service for the motoring public. Like Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company and the Petroleum Industry 
they represent, these men seek what rewards may 
come their way for serving mankind faithfully and well. 


TIDE WATER 
“> ASSOCIATED 
~ oll COMPANY 
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The American Scene 





Continued from page 6 
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B.t.u. But it is in the breakup of 
energy sources that the greatest sig- 
nificance of the industry’s half century 
of growth lies. In 1900 coal was used 
in the production of 90.1 per cent of 
the energy output. Oil was used fo 
4.8 per cent, natural gas 3.2 per cent 
and waterpower 1.9 per cent. In 1949 
the usage of coal had dropped to 36 
per cent, while oil had increased to 3 
per cent, natural gas to 15 per cent 
and waterpower to 14 per cent. 

Cheap, abundant power as much as 
any other factor has contributed to 
the amazing progress of the nation, 
At the turn into the 20th century it 
took around six pounds of coal to pro- 
duce one kilowatt hour of electric en- 
ergy. Through constant research and 
improvement of generating equipment, 
coal consumption per kwh has been 
steadily reduced; the mercury-steam 
turbines introduced by General Elec- 
tric in 1948 lowered the figure to 
three-quarters of a pound of coal per 
kilowatt hour. 


Telephone & Airmail 


The telephone and airmail also 
have played important roles in the 
half century. In 1900 there was a total 
of 1,355,900 telephones in use—856- 
000 of them (63 per cent) in the Bell 
System; the remainder operated in- 
dependently. Today there are more 
than 40.5 million telephones in use, of 
which the Bell System operates 82.5 
per cent, or more than 33.4 million. 
Further, the old-time confusion and 
duplicate installations have ended, 
since the independents and Bell now 
connect virtually 100 per cent. 

There was no airmail in 1900. The 
Wright Brothers didn’t make theit 
first heavier-than-air powered plane 
flight until December 1903, and it was 
not until 1918 that the Postoffice De- 
partment inaugurated the first trial 
flights for carrying mail. 

Opening of the Panama Canal was 
another of the important develop 
ments of the period. The Spanish 
American War caught the nation off- 
balance. Important naval units on the 
Pacific Coast were forced to take the 
long trip around South America 10 
get to Cuban waters. Started if 
1882 by French interests, progress 0 
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the canal was slow. In 1904 the 
United States took over the project 
fom the French Government and 
pushed the work to completion. On 
August 15, 1914, the first ship passed 
through the canal, linking Pacific, 
Gulf and Atlantic ports by water. 
Aside from its military and domestic 
OWN trade importance the canal has pro- 
8 moted commerce between the United 
MM States and South America. 
el In the 19th century inventive 
off American genius had devised the sew- 
fo ing machine, the reaper and other 
agricultural power implements, the 
M9 cotton gin, typesetting machine, cot- 
SOM ton loom and other mechanical helps 
‘SoM to industry. But as late as 1900 only 
ent 38 per cent of the national produc- 
tion was mechanized and labor inter- 
| SMM ests, just then beginning to extend 
t0MM their power, were disposed to resist 
O1.@M the introduction of machines as a 
y ti threat to employment. Today 94 per 
0-H cent of the nation’s industrial output 
€n-@ is accomplished by machinery, and far 
andi from reducing employment, the ma- 
enti chine has given work to a greater 
een percentage of the population than at 
cam@™ any time in the country’s history. 
lec-MMi The nation’s labor force has increased 
2 tOM 120 per cent since 1900, to 64 million 
Pet from 29 million; the population has 
grown 95 per cent in the same period. 
Child factory labor has been abol- 
ished, hours of employment reduced, 
also : 
the older employes pensioned. The aver- 
total oe hourly manufacturing wage has 
6 sen from 14 cents an hour ($8.25 
Bel for the 60-hour six-day 1900-model 
1 ing °ek) to $1.38 an hour, or more than 
more >> Pet week for the present-day 40- 
se. off Ou" five-day week. This increase in 
825 workers’ pay has more than offset the 
lion. rs purchasing power of the 
a Outstanding in any review of the 
first half of the present century is the 
lact that the pace of progress has ac- 
celerated rapidly in the past decade, 
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theit giving promise of still greater 
plane achievement and growth in the years 
tl that lie ahead. 
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INDUSTRY: 


Locate Your Plant in 
1 was GRAFTON 
velop- WEST VIRGINIA 


‘che Unlimited water, unsurpassed transporta- 
anis' tion, low utility costs, and economic 
in off: tranquil labor. 

Our story on corporation and real estate 
taxes will amaze you. 

Board of Trade will construct your build- 
ing to requirements and rent or amortize 
on a “no-profit” basis. 


Write: BOARD OF TRADE, — w. Va. 
or call Grafton 1183 if you want act 



































Devoe 


Pacemakers in Paint 


Since 1754 


DEVOE 


DEVO 


DANY, INC. The © 
RAYNOLDS COMPANY 
— & 





COPIES AVAILABLE to any business 





executive when requested on 


his own Company letterhead. 


Elliot S. Phillips, 
Chairman of the Board 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 


787 First Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Stockholders 
are Curious People 


AN D they respond to the same courtesies that foster good 
will among the other people with whom a corporation deals. 


Providing the stockholder with an interestingly written, well 
illustrated annual report is one of those courtesies. The report 


Stockholder cooperation is a strange thing. 


As specialists in stockholder relations, we will be 
pleased to discuss our services with executives of 
interested corporations. 


DOREMUS «& COMPANY 


Advertising — Public Relations 
NEW YORK 


It should be informative and 


You notice it most 
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Stockholder Relations 
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With the elimination of chicanery 
and abuses there has arisen an obvi- 
ous need for a new means through 
which a corporation can legitimately 
influence the purchase of its shares. 
The use of the company annual re- 
port, quarterly statement and divi- 
dend advertising in financial maga- 
zines and on the financial pages of 
metropolitan newspapers is the ob- 
vious keystone of a program to en- 
lighten the investing public. But 
paid space alone cannot do this job. 
Techniques in public relations have 
been developed to assist in the dis- 
semination of facts to those who buy 
securities, as well as to the financial 
advisors who influence the purchases 
of countless other investors. 

Managements have just begun to 
recognize their own responsibility in 
this respect, as well as the need to 
formulate programs of stockholder 
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relations, to (1) maintain the con- 
fidence of present shareholders, and 
(2) inspire “new investor” interest 
in the companies’ securities. As a 
result, within the past ten years, an 
increasing number of corporations 
have delegated the responsibility for 
stockholder relations to one of its 
executives. 


In the questionnaires to 1,000 cor- 
porations, it was asked “who han- 
dles the duties of a stockholder rela- 
tions director in the event that there 
is none?” Answers were as follows: 


Official in Charge of Number of 
Stockholders Relations Corporations 
TNE ORD 2 «oe SARE te PE 12 
PEE. Gea Guicehns teed asesesa esses ban 76 
President and Treasurer................ 20 


Vice President in Charge of Finance 18 


PECAMUTER dn cca seciiecaseesndssensoases 168 
SEORMROED «asc kan caheueeOcaebusSeackcecuss 120 
Secretary and Treasurer.........cssees 18 
Controller or Comptroller............... 17 
Public Relations Director and Treas- 

EE cunsesnae shane hoses sedksdeuaess vase 46 
Public Relations Director............... 172 
Advertising Mana@er .o<cccscccscsccvse 10 
General Counsel or Economist......... 4 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS DI- 

MERON. sc cespsesccodasbasccvacee hss 19 

SRM. Sos ccccndcncbeneehansadeesscene 700 
With no officer in charge of Stock- 

ebider ReIAOOS. 66<iss6c o0<ccssenewess 

1,000 


It will be noted that only 19 cor- 
porations reported that they have 





“Stockholder Relations Departments” 
under the supervision of a directo; 
who gives his full time to the job. Of 
course, 172 have properly assigned 
this responsibility to the public rela. 
tions director, but in more than 5) 
per cent of the companies, stockhold- 
er relations is still a part-time job 
for some executive who has other im- 
portant duties to perform. It is 
alarming that 300 corporations (30 
per cent) designated no one as being 
in charge of this important function, 
although a few indicated that they 
had outside counsel. 

On the question of whether outside 
counsel was retained to handle stock- 
holder relations 112 said “yes,” with 
about half qualifying their answers 
by saying that the program was being 
conducted by their general public re- 
lations counsel firms. This means 
that only around 50 corporations (5 
per cent of the 1,000) today are em- 
ploying outside counsel, who special- 
ize in the comparatively new pro- 
fessional service of stockholder rela- 
tions and financial liaison. 

It is this new variety of stock- 
holder relations counsel which is pro- 
viding the solution to the problem 
of corporation management in finding 
an ethical and lawful means of dis- 
seminating facts (and their proper 
interpretation) to both registered 
shareholders and all of the compo- 
nents of the financial communities in 
leading cities across the nation. 

These specialists, most of whom 
have had experience in both public 
relations and finance, are qualified to 
counsel on the techniques for build- 
ing confidence among present secur 
ity holders, and to serve as a liaison 
agent between their corporate client! 
and the following segments in tht 
financial districts who purchase st 
curities for their own account, or that 
of their employer, and also influent 

the purchase of stocks among thei! 
clients, customers, depositors or sub- 
scribers : 
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Financial Institutions: 
Stock Exchange Mem- 


Allied Institutions: 

Financial Publications 
Trustees of Estates 
Insurance Company Ex 






rs 
Security Analysts 
Customers Brokers ecutives 
Unlisted Security Deal- Mutual Fund OperatoS@iinn; 
ers Investment Counsellors 
Investment Bankers Registered Advisory Or 
Commercial Bankers Services lea: 
The program prepared by a comp’ @ivit 
tent stockholder relations counsel wil Ot! 
include the assembling of a portfoldjn, 
of background information and site 
tistical data on his client compatygiett 


and the sending out of frequent néWiiho| 
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How to get more from 
Your Annual Report Advertisement 


By making your annual report advertisement more informative and 
more interesting, you will gain new friends among stockholders, 
employees and customers. 
Our experience in preparing and publishing annual report 
advertisements . . . our copy, typographical and art facilities ... 
should be helpful for this important assignment. 
A discussion with one of our officers will involve no obligation. 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
Advertisin i 


131 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. = 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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bulletins, financial reports and special 
analyses to one or more of the above 
segments. He will make it known 
that his firm is available at all times 
to answer questions, track down 
tumors and unearth information 
about his client. As found advisable, 
he will arrange for the president to 
address the security analysts and 
other financial groups in leading 
cities. He will arrange to bring 
groups of bankers or financial execu- 
tives for a visit to the corporation’s 
plants for inspection tours. In addi- 
tion, he will organize press confer- 
ences with financial editors and re- 
porters in both the large metropolitan 
centers and in cities or towns where 
the company’s plants are located. 

Many of the stockholder relations 
itms also are equipped to handle 


nancial publicity for their client 


ompanies by sending out press re- 


fases and arranging for interviews 


vith financial writers and columnists. 
Uthers assist in the preparation of 
Hnual reports and other stockholder 
terature, as well as in writing the 
ters that presidents send to stock- 
olders, “Some of these firms handle 
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the solicitation of proxies prior to the 
stockholders’ annual meeting. Sev- 
eral firms will counsel or aid in the 
negotiation of loans or arranging 
new financing or refinancing of se- 
curities, both bonds and stocks. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments in stockholder relations oc- 
curred in mid-November of last year 
when the Board of Governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange ap- 
proved the proposal of a member firm 
to operate a stockholder relations de- 
partment as a division of its broker- 
age business. The firm had previous- 
ly reviewed its plan with the SEC 
and had obtained a “no objection” 
ruling. Thus has the profession of 
stockholder relations counsel been 
recognized by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and received the 
blessing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

There is much pioneering yet to 
be done in both stockholder relations 
and financial liaison, and many coun- 
sel firms are feeling their way along 
—some partly at the expense of their 
clients. So long as these firms con- 
fine their activity to the dissemina- 











PREPARED FOR YOU 
° 


Corpo rate 


Annual Aeport 
AK: equitements 
“ 


In response to many requests 
we have prepared this special 
brochure. It fully covers the 
annual report requirements 
for corporations in Ohio, New 
York, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Maryland and West 
Virginia. It includes Form 
No. 10 revised by the S. E. C. 
November 2, 1949. 


A copy will be sent 
to you upon request. 


Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
610 WOOD STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Producers of Modern Annual Reports” 




























































ARE YOU INTERESTED 


IN NEW IDEAS FOR 
YOUR ANNUAL REPORT? 


IF SO, SEND FOR 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS’ 
NEW BOOKLET 
JUST RELEASED, 
WHICH TELLS YOU 
“HOW TO BUILD 


COMPANY GOOD WILL 
WITH YOUR ANNUAL 


REPORT.” 


iC 


KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 


LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 































tion of facts about corporations, they 
will perform a useful and legitimate 
service. The acid test for the profes- 
sion will come when one of these 
counselors, or his agent, oversteps the 
bounds and recommends the stock of 
his client, or assists in distributing 
stock with the knowledge that the 
management is unloading because of 
a prospective dividend reduction or 
other pending bad news. 

Yes, there has been progress in 
stockholder relations during the past 
half-century, but the investor is still 
the “forgotten man’ and it may take 
another 50 years to establish him 
(and her) as one of the more useful 
citizens of our American economy. 











“A Day’s Work” 
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order out of the scrambled control 
and chaotic financial condition of util- 
ity holding company systems. 

In the ten years of the Commis- 
sion’s active administration of these 
standards the SEC has caused the 
divestment of companies controlling 
about $12 billions of utility assets. 
Most of these assets, liberated from 
holding company control, are no 
longer within the jurisdiction of the 
SEC. When the Commission is 
through with its job it is estimated 
that it will continue to regulate 
streamlined and integrated holding 
ing company systems controlling over 
$6 billion of utility assets. 

Far from being a death sentence 
this law has proved to be a new lease 
on life for many systems. The elim- 
ination of topheavy capital structures 
and the substitution of conservative 
and balanced capitalizations under 
this law have helped the industry to 
meet unprecedented recent demands 
for added utility facilities with sound 
methods of financing. Between 1935 
and 1946 the utility industry never 
spent more than $718 million for new 
construction in one year. In 1949 it 
has spent well over $2 billions. It 
has helped the continual lowering of 
rates. The average consumer’s bill 
is between 77.5 per cent and 81.4_per 
cent of what it was in 1935. 

Investors in holding company 
stocks, many times removed from the 
operating properties upon which they 





depended ultimately, have been given, 
in exchange, securities of sound oper- 
ating companies soundly financed, 
Aggregations of control over huge 
and unrelated operating assets have 
been cut down to manageable size 
and into patterns making geographi- 
cal and engineering sense. 

Studies of values of securities of 
large holding company systems, com- 
paring them before and after this re- 
organization process, have revealed 
dramatic improvements. During a 
period when the Dow-Jones index of 
utility stock prices moved from 25.46 
to 49.3, the combined improvement 
in the position of investors in one of 
these systems has been estimated at 
478 per cent, in another 439 per cent, 
in another 117 per cent. 

These estimates are imposing in 
themselves and there is no reason to 
believe that they are not typical of 
what has been accomplished and may 
be expected for other systems emerg- 
ing out of this reorganization process. 

Our experience in administering 
the statutes charged to us shows that 
they can be improved. Congress 
added additional basic legislation to 
the Commission’s responsibilities in 
1934, 1935, 1938, 1939 and 1940. As 
a result of this piece-meal process cer- 
tain protections are available to in- 
vestors in securities listed on ex- 
changes, in regulated public utilities 
and investment companies, but are 
not available to investors in most un- 
listed companies no matter how large 
these companies are or how extensive 
is the public interest in them. 

Reliable current and annual finan- 
cial information, a decent chance to 
learn about and vote on the issues 
being put up for stockholders’ vote, 
information about what trading in- 
siders are doing in their companies’ 
securities and protection against abuse 
of insider information are funda- 
mental investor rights which we rec- 
ognize today. Perhaps the time has 
come to extend these requirements 
to apply to investors in large unlisted 
issuers with public security holders. 

This situation will be corrected if 
the Congress passes a bill (S. 2408) 
introduced by Senator Frear of Dela- 
ware. That bill would extend these 
protections to investors in companies 
having assets of $3 million or mote 
and 300 or more stockholders. 

Controversy about the bill has no 
questioned its basic purpose or prit- 
ciple. It has arisen largely from the 
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fear that, by equalizing the applica- 
tion of regulatory provisions whether 
or not an issuer is listed, the bill 



























8° @ vould stimulate listing by many com- 
% panies not now listed and possibly 
2° @ reate an imbalance as between the 
1 over-the-counter and exchange mar- 
-Bkets. The Commission is presently 
- studying these claims and will take 
” Bi them into consideration in the course 
‘© Uf deliberations on the bill. 
ed Under the Securities Act, which 
* Mi the Commission administers, every 
f purchaser of a security being publicly 
40 fered and subject to the registration 
TM requirements must receive a prospec- 
Mis. It has been obvious for some 
‘' Mime that several things are wrong 
nt, WF vith this law. It contains restrictions 
. Hon offering of securities before the 
"" H registration is effective which are in 
¥ many ways unnecessary and with 
OB which it is difficult for securities dis- 
4) Mi tributors to comply. Under it, pros- 
‘8M pectuses which are often too long and 
SS Hi too complicated are delivered to in- 
"8 HM vestors too late in the course of a sale 
es to be of any real use. Some way must 
“S Hi be found of rationalizing this law— 
0 getting useful information to in- 
" Bi vestors on time and of removing re- 
_ strictions on the offering of securities 
"Hi which hamper the securities distribu- 
™ Bition process without commensurately 
“BB lenefiting the investor. 
1S Ml Because of the extremely technical 
a character of these problems they are 
i Bi bound to be of limited interest. But 
that does not mean that they are of 
, limited concern. On successful adap- 
a tation to meet new problems and new 





conditions depends the continuing 
success of the Commission in the ful- 
ilment of its single most important 
job—preserving the system of free 
enterprise in a country where free 
enterprise cannot exist without indi- 
vidual investment. 
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ies HiAmerican. In 1947, the latest year 
me Mor which Bank of Canada figures 
ore Mcre available, British investment in 


Canada totaled $1.6 billion to $5.2 
billion American. 

_ The trend of American investment 
lm Canada is continuing today with 
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BANANAS 


CREATORS OF 
FERTILE FARMLANDS... 





Bananas are temperamental, The luscious Gros Michel, 
for instance, craves the rich silts and bottom lands of 
Middle America . . . not the higher regions, cultivated 
and inhabited for centuries. 


To give the banana the land it loves, vast acres of planta- 
tions must be carved from dense jungle. Thick under- 
brush must be cleared, stagnant water drained from 
impenetrable swamps. Land —tillable, productive land 
— must actually be created. As banana plantations come 
into being, so do inhabitable areas. 


So it goes. Through scientific cultivation of wastelands, 
the banana industry creates new fertile farms for Middle 
America. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


British Honduras, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, B. W. I., Nicaragua, Panama, 
Canal Zone 




















NEARLY 35,000 ALERT INVESTORS ARE FINDING THE ANSWER TO THEIR 
INVESTMENT PROBLEMS THROUGH FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-PART 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


At an Average Cost of Less Than 5 Cents a Day—Why Not You? 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD Now 
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86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 check (or M.O.) please enter my order for FINANCIAL WORLD's 
4-PART Investment Service, one year, with Revised $4.50 "FACTOGRAPH" BOOK. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription, with revised “FACTOGRAPH” BOOK) 

(J Check here if subscription is NEW . . . . [] Check here if RENEWAL. 
> Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 
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Your dividends 


from 
FARM anno HOME 


are always highest — consis- 

tent with 100% Safety and 

Liquidity for your investment. 
CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


22% 


Your principal 


is Federally Insured 
up to $5,000.00—and 
starts earning at once. 





Look into FaRM AND HoME 
advantages and services. 


Write for information now. 


A $54,000,000 INSTITUTION 
FOR SAVINGS SAFETY 


FARM ann HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Nevada, Mo. 














“THE 20th CENTURY BELONGS TO CANADA” 


Enjoy the Benefits 
Mutual Funds 


of Owning a Slice 





of Productive 


Canadian Industry 


COMMONWEALTH INT'L. CORP. 


LIMITED 


offerings are made by means of the 
prospectus which is available 
upon request 


INVESTMENT DISTRIBUTORS 
LIMITED 


Douglas K. Porteous, Pres. & Mg. Dir. 
S. F. H. Lane, Vice Pres. 


MONTREAL 1, P. 9.. CANADA 

















the total now estimated as being past 
the $6 billion mark. At least 60 per 
cent of Canadian dividends go 
abroad, mainly to the United States. 
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The investment of American capital 
has been concentrated particularly in 
refined petroleum, pulp and paper, 
rubber products, motor vehicles, 
soaps, electrical equipment and sheet 
metal products. 

Capital expansion in Canada in 
1949 was $3,280 million, an all-time 
record that surpassed 1948 by $235 
million. 

Although export volume was down, 
imports were up more than $100 mil- 
lion to $2.7 billion in 1949. In the 
first six months of 1949, 72 per cent 
of all Canadian imports came from 
United States. 

Unemployment at the end of 1949 
had reached its postwar peak, stand- 
ing at an estimated 250,000, although 
a joint letter from the presidents of 
Canada’s two largest unions to Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent at the 
New Year claimed that unemploy- 
ment had already passed the 300,000 
mark and had, they warned, “become 
a national emergency.” With the 
labor force standing at slightly over 
the five-million mark, this would rep- 
resent six per cent unemployed. The 
high figure was attributable to some 
extent to seasonal unemployment, but 
also to softening in some industries. 


Tops Record 


Production in most industries was 
somewhat ahead of the previous year, 
in a few it was a little behind, but in 
some it considerably passed the 1948 
mark. The big jumps were recorded 
in crude petroleum (66 per cent) ; 
synthetic rubber (22 per cent) ; and 
electric refrigerators (39 per cent). 
The automobile industry topped its 
previous records by turning out 280,- 
000 vehicles in 1949, 15,000 more 
than in 1948, and 20,000 more than 
in 1929, the previous record. Inter- 
estingly enough, the United King- 
dom shipped 25,000 vehicles into 
Canada in 1949, representing 12 per 
cent of the total domestic market. 

Viewed as a whole, the facts and 
the figures show a fundamental stabil- 
ity in the Canadian economy, and 
super-imposed on this healthy base is 
the stimulating incentive that comes 
from increasing Canadian prominence 
in oil fields, wheat lands, iron ore, 
titanium deposits, uranium strikes, 
hydro-electric developments. Canada, 
possibly literally as well as figura- 
tively, is only scratching the surface 
of its vast potential, a potential 
that some claim is the largest in the 
world. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 
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EARNED PER SHARE be 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 194MM sciore 
12 Months to November 3) 
Calif. Water Service...... $2.74 $2.8 p 
Colonial Mills .......... 4.47 10,5) mt 
Fall River Gas Works... 2.26 218 ly 
Gulf States Utilities...... 194 Lom 
Haverhill Gas Light..... 231 Lagmts 
Indiana Limestone ...... 4.83 1.26 : 
Pacific Tel. & Tel...... 5.36 6.3 
Pennsylvania Pr. & Lt... 2.08 220m tm 
Public Service Indiana... 2.46 26m 
Washington Gas Light.. Lay 1.89 a 









Bucke 
Cater 





11 Months to November 3) 
2.9 0.15 





Capital Airlines 














Chesapeake & Ohio......... 159 36M 2°. 
Cons. Gas (Balt.)....... 393 391 
Hudson & Manhattan... D434  D40sgm<"° 
Louisville & Nashville.... 2.88 — 7.29B 0) 
Maine Central ......... 6.05 8.61 Colur 
Norfolk & Western ...... 13.14 7621 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 1.85 3.14 Tr 
Southern Pacific ........ 7.86 9,95 Fl - 
6 Months to November 3) , ‘ | 
Frontier Refining ....... 0.32 127 St ' 
Grand Union ........... 291 25 
Nat'l Mallinson Fabrics... 1.23 1669") 
3 Months to November 3 G : 
bes ee 041 00 e, 
Kelsey Hayes .......... b0.23 2.09 Do 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 0.85 0.87 “a 
Wilson Jones ........... 0.18 = 037 
Woodall Industries ...... LZ 0.93 Jant: 
12 Months to October 31 a 
RATIO i Sect dd aades 4.87 6.24 ry 
Cockshutt Plow ......... *485 0 143 BB 
Fort Pitt Brewing....... 3.37 2.53 HM \fisc 
Julian & Kokenge........ 2.04 2.93 BBG 
Kem (Geo. B.)...icc.sc D8.70 = dD1.54 By 



























































































































































Kuppenheimer (B.) ..... 1.65 5.54 
Michigan Seamless Tube.. 0.82 1.26 
Minneapolis-Moline ...... 7.20 7.17 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ........ y At 3.33 
ge, ae 7.19 9,38 
Reliance Elec. & Eng..... 7.03 7.79 
Smith Agricultural 
COE, Bok cha esses 7.06 6.1 
Spalding (A. G.)........ 1.81 2.95 
a a ere D413 D123 
Western Tablet & 
ere ee 4.15 3.69 
6 Months to October 31 
Heinz (H. J.)......00:: 1.93 1.98 
12 Months to October 2 
Gobel (Adolf) ........... D0.28 0.13 
Hygrade Food Prod..... D9.36 1.78 
Rath Packing ........... 2.59 1.42 
12 Months to September 30 
Amalgamated Sugar .... 3.37 5.62 
Armstrong Rubber ....... 1.51 4.5 
Ashland Oil & Ref...... 5.30 4.67 
Brockway Glass Co...... 6.66 0. 
Burlington Mills ........ 4.31 7.53 
Detroit Harvester ....... 3.99 3.82 
Pingus TH: oss odxstaccss 1.05 3.09 
Horn & Hardart Baking.. 1210 114 
Michigan Steel Tube..... 2.34 3.06 i 
Washington Steel ....... 0.60 1.31 
Wickes Corp ........... 1.08 1,74 
9 Months to s aoe . 
Braniff Airways ........ 
Gatineau Power ......... "1 2 0 
12 Months to none 31 
Davidson-Boutell ........ 1.8 3.43 
Nestle-Le Mur .......... 0. 54 05 
Thrifty Drug Stores..... 1.82 16. 
12 Months to June 3) 
Cuban-Canadian Sugar... D5.60 222 
Warren Petroleum ...... 4.10 5.02 

















*Canadian currency. Reprinted. b—On class 
B stock. c—Combined: class A and_ class “ 
stocks. r—ll months to October 31. D—Defici 
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~ ee ee Be 340 215 fuel needs where mode here workers 
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ARE Corn Exe ee 9 Peer - 2% . omotes . s and W 
t (N now r n 
WB Trost OY) Z 1B| |], tiom promotes access g, 
95 lastic | 1- " 
: poe re may enjoy Y 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these shares for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such shares. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE January 11, 1950 


120,000 Shares 


Seaboard Finance Company 
$1.35 Convertible Preferred Stock 


(No par value—stated value $25 per share) 


rr 
—— 


Price $27 per share 


plus accrued dividends from January 10, 1950 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Van Alstyne Noel Corporation Johnston, Lemon & Co. 


H. P. Wood & Company Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
































BEEKMAN 3-0864 


HASBROUCK, THISTLE & CO., INC. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE BROUN-GREEN CO. 
35 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS FOR LAWYERS 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 
CERTIFICATES OF AWARD 


SECURITY PRINTING 
STOCK CERTIFICATES . BONDS . NOTES, ETC. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
PRINTED AND ENGRAVED STATIONERY 





FULL LINE OF CLUB AND CORPORATION MINUTE BOOKS 
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Brokers’ letters emphasize 
constructive view of market 


O”" after another, brokerage house 
market letter writers have been 
stepping out boldly in their forecasts 
on the immediate future trend of 
stock prices. They have been taking 
encouragement from the freely ex- 
pressed opinions of some banks that 
the Government’s monetary and 
credit policy is pointing to another 
wave of inflation. A year ago the 
Administration was asking for more 
powers to stem inflationary trends. 
Then within a few weeks it became 
apparent to Washington that defla- 
tion, which might lead to depression, 
was what the country had most to 
fear. Steps taken to make credit 
easier, thus encouraging consumer 
spending, were effective. Now al- 
most everyone is talking inflation 
again and free money is itchy to find 
some kind of hedge—stocks, real es- 
tate, commodities. 

“Stocks are selling on the bargain 
counter, despite the recent advances,” 
said one financial editor in the second 
week of the new year. All who have 
switched without qualification to the 
bull side of the stock market point to 
the great disparity between the high 
yields on stocks and the low returns 
on bonds. This observation comes at 
a time when the investment banking 
community is figuring on a multitude 
of high grade bond offerings totaling 
between a half and three-quarters of 
a billion dollars in January alone. 

The same line of reasoning which 
makes so many brokers confident that 
their business may again be looking 
up is causing no little anxiety among 
the bond underwriters who are in the 
midst of this terrific competitive bid- 
ding program. 


Much interesting information 
contained in the proxy statements 
which the managements of all listed 
companies must submit to the Secut! 
ties and Exchange Commission. Not 
all of this data appears in the public 
print, because there is so much of tt 
and the cost of newsprint is so high 
One item that is calculated to giv’ 
pause to some corporation executives 
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is the proposal submitted for approv- 
al by stockholders of Willys-Over- 
land. A stockholder caused to be in- 
srted in the proxy statement a 
proposition to prohibit payment for 
publicity or advertising to any firm in 
which an officer of the auto company 
has an interest. This is aimed at the 
Willys-Overland president, whose 
se name appears in the title of the com- 
eng pany’s advertising agency. 


off™ The Street likes some phases of 
ng the SEC’s proposal to Congress that 
x-Mathe things required of companies 
at/mwhose securities are registered on 
nd™stock exchanges be applied also to 
er Ma unregistered companies with assets of 
hefms3 million or more and stockholders 
ref™numbering 300 or over. Some -peo- 
1s, ple like this because they figure it is 
nef just one step toward making all se- 
la-Mgcurity offerings—over a given mini- 
yn, Mg mum—subject to the registration re- 
tof quirements of the Securities Act. This 
dit sentiment had in mind private place- 
ier ments of bond issues, which have by- 
al-™™passed the Securities Act to the tune 
‘ono! billions of dollars. 


em The SEC has in mind particularly 

an application to unregistered com- 
aingpanies of the rule requiring officers, 
s,"Mgurectors and owners of 10 per cent 
md ™or more of the stock to file monthly 
wvefmcports of their transactions in their 
the ™own stocks. The object is to disclose 
to [ely advantage the insiders may have 
igh @™ken of their advance knowledge of 
rns q™cevelopments affecting the value of 
; at the stocks. In theory, that is an ef- 
ing ective way to handle the “inside in- 
ude f/rmation” matter. But the Street 
ing tas long doubted whether the rule 
. of fmlas been effective in a practical way, 

lor the crux of it has been full dis- 
sich (ClOsure of the information reported to 
hat fhe SEC. The reports are passed 
ing long to the stock exchanges where, 
ong (meoretically, they are open for public 
the M"Spection. 
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> COLOMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 
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Not One-Hundred and Thirteenth 
- Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
ablic A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
of it share will be paid March 10, 1950 to 


stockholders of record February 15, 
1950, at3 P.M 


FREDERICK H. STOKES 
Secretary 
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ELEMENT S 


Sulphur—the element S of the chemical 
world—is one of our most important indus- 
trial necessities. 


In its elemental form or in the form of 
sulphuric acid, Sulphur has a vital part in 
the production of such essentials as fer- 
tilizer, chemicals, gasoline, steel, paper, 
rubber, rayon and paint. These products, 
in turn, help make most of the end products 
that satisfy the needs of everyday living. 


From production and stocks at our sul- 
phur mines in Louisiana and Texas we are 
glad to be able to serve industry in these 
many ways. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 











IMPROVE YOUR INVESTMENT RESULTS 


= USE THIS COUPON -_-..------- 


Mail us a list of your securities at once 

and let us explain how our Personalized 
| Supervisory Service will point the way to 
| Iii better investment results. Please indicate 
the original cost of each item, the year 
bought, and your objectives. 


Financial World Research Bureau: 
Please explain (without obligation to me) 
how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 


MY OBJECTIVE: 


Yoo lncer 20 ebligation Safety [] Income (] Enhancement [] 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


ADDRESS 
Jan. 18 














WHY ONLY 2% INCOME 


Your idle funds can EARN MORE from bonds 
lega! for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in 
New York. You can buy a $1,000 first mort- 
——=—=e «6sage bond of a $1 billion 
EARN Corporation for only $800. 


Interest paid regularly since 


1910 (39 years). Leading In- 
O surance Companies hold large 
amounts of these bonds for 


investment. 
Call personally or write for details 
(Open Monday Evenings and also Saturdays te !) 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


Established 1935 TRiangle 5-5055 
your investment dealer 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York City 























or (WE BUY and SELL all securities) 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. . 

































“MARKEY 
FOR THE INVESTOR 


} 
Here's @ lively new monthly 


igh investor 
publication for in oe 


ree artment ot Francis {. 
meee 8 it contains facts, 


figures and forecasts - secur 
ties of current er aad 
For your free copy ad ‘ 
Pointers” write to Dep 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURS AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 








AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 





LORD, ABBETT & Co. 


@ Wall Street, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Financial Summary 

























DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 13, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 14, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 














| THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





The Board of Directors lias declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 61, 1834¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1950, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1950. 








Dare Parker 


January 5, 1950 Secretary 















































































































































Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 

240 }-Seasonal — 195 

220 |1938°39.— 100 \ N 190 

200 \ : 185 

180 7 RS 180 

160 T 175 

140 INDEX OF \ 170 

120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 165 

pe | Federal Reserve Board [ 1949 | 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948: St *#AM AS: Os om 
° 949 . 1950 
Trade Indicators ‘can tee 
TElectrical Output (KWH) ...........cceceses 5,994 5,493 5,695 5.742 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............. 93.1 96.1 97.2 993 
PO ST RR i605 4:2 edacdwic ccemeeeeks 623,303 495,634 +600,000 721,507 
——— ee 1950 1949 
Dec. 21 Dec. 28 Jan. 4 Jan. § 
Se ee { Federal ).... $24,701 $24,894 $24,673 $2437 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve | 13,864 13,904 13,851 12,328 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members }.... 1,481 1,608 1,529 1,058 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 | oe | I 37,514 33,484 
{Demand Deposits .......... Cities 48,254 48,259 47,975 47 437 
Dihomey tt Care Ran icon ob hice es ccdesass 27 833 27,765 27,551 28,151 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,243 1,339 1,285 877 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 


Market Statistics - New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 


Averages: 


30 Industrials .... 
20 Railroads 
15 Utilities 


65. Stocks 


Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 
Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 
New Highs for 1949-50 
New Lows for 1949.50 


eeeee 


eee eee 


eee eens 


Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 


Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


*Average Bond Yields: 


Al+ 
A 


eeeeeee 


*Common Stock Yields: 


50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 


90 Stocks 





eee eeeeees 





200.20 
54.31 
41.37 


ee eee eee 














*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Jan. 10, 1950 


*United Corporation 


Packard 


Radio Corporation of America 
International Tel. & Tel 
New York Central Railroad 
Greyhound Corporation 
U. S. Steel 
American Airlines 
Pepsi-Cola 


Schenley 


Motor Car 


Industries 


ee 


ed 
eee eee eee ree eee eeerseees 


eer reer eee eee eee eww eeeeeeseeeee 
ee 


eee eee eee ee eee sees eeereeeeseeeeee 


Transamerica Corporation 
Curtiss-Wright 


eee eee errors eee eee ereereseeees 





*After distribution of Niagara Hudson Power stock. 


—-_——January——- -~ 1950 Range - 
5 6 7 9 10 High Low 
200.57 200.96 201.94 201.98 201.17 201.98 198,99 
54.23 54.22 54.52 55.00 55.33 55.33 52.8 
41.59 41.52 41.70 41.64 41.48 41.70 41.02 
72.42 72.47 72.83 72.97 72.85 72.97 71.45 
em 5 6 7 9 0 
eer 1,890 2,550 2,010 1,330 2,530 2,160 
eran 1117-1183. 11147, 1021S s«1'189 1.188 
ce wee 728 654 556 645 603 363 
Sr ere 156 255 332 164 325 526 
Sista ecto 183 274 259 a2 261 2% 
es ee 92 141 97 105 157 103 
cet, cao Sas 3 0 0 0 0 0 
101.67 101.80 102.02 102.10 102.30 102.33 
te ot $6,060 $6,150 $9,090 $3,310 $7,230 $668 
1949 : 4) ~ 1949-50 Range 
Dec.7 Dec.14 Dec.21 Dec.28 Jam4 (High Low 
2.564% 2.564% 2.547% 2.548% 2.542% 2.740% 2.542% 
2.938 2.922 2.915 2.906 2.896 3.137 2.896 
3.357 3.336 3.315 3.312 3.260 3.496 3.260 
6.85 6.85 6.94 6.87 6.80 7.26 6.03 
bee 7.67 7.79 7.36 7.07 9.62 7.07 
5.67 5.63 5.62 5.58 5.53 6.26 5.53 
6.76 6.75 6.83 6.75 6.67 7.23 6.09 





Clact ad Net 
‘Jan.3 Jan. 10 Change 
3% 3% + 4 
4 45% + § 
12% 13% +1% 
94 11 +14 
11% 13% +14 
10% 11% +h 
2634 27%, +% 
9% 103% +h 
85% 9Y, + 
16% 165% +3 
7% 84 +1 
31 33% +24 
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A significant year 








The end of 1949 rounds out a period of significant develop- 
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507 ment at National Dairy. The fundamentals of our business are 

) . ° . . . ° 

a securely established in four important relationships—with the 

e producer, with the consuming public, with our divisions and 

058 , ’ 

484 their employees, and with our stockholders. 

437 

151 : : 

877 Translated into business terms, this means supplying prod- 
ucts of fine quality at fair prices, and insuring a fair return to 
those who have invested in National Dairy Products Corporation. 

on Implicit in our program is a contribution to the nation’s 

8.89 é ae: 

28 health and welfare. In 1950, as in.the past, National Dairy is 

‘s dedicated to the wider use and better understanding of dairy 

Ww products as human food...as a base for the development of 

1% new products and materials ...as a source of health and enduring 

a progress on the farms and in the cities and towns of America. 

2% 

i 

re PRESIDENT 

, NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

42% 

96 

60) 

3 

/ 

3 

” 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





This machine provides 20 totals for 
payroll as well as:42 totals for analy- 
sis work Payroll—with its increased 
problems of deductions—is but one 
of the many accounting jobs which 
National has solved, cutting costs 
on every job. 

A National System is a capital in- 
vestment that often repays its costs 
within a year—then goes on year 
after year paying a profitable re- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 





for 1217 people 


completed in one day!" 


sometimes spend money to make 
money. And smart management also 
knows that a capital investment to 
reduce expenses is as important as 
one to increase business. 

Your local National representative 
will gladly show you how you can 
reduce your operating costs. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


“Get this FREE 
20-page booklet. 
Ask your local 
National repre- 
sentative, or write 
to The National 
Cash Register 
Company, Day- 


, ton 9, Ohio. 











